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ArticLe I—GUELF AND GHIBELLINE IN ITALY 
TO-DAY. 


To many readers, the words “Guelf” and “ Ghibelline” 
awaken no other than a faint historic interest. They seem but 
a part of the nomenclature of medieval history, devoid of 
living significance, suggestive only of medisval brawls. But 
it should be remembered that the essential principles which, 
under these standards, contended for ages in desperate conflict, 
did not die with the champions who fought for them. Side by 
side they have outlived the centuries, and to this very hour, 
time has not reconciled them. To be sure it is no longer the 
Hohenstaufen Emperor who confronts the Papacy of the 12th 
and 13th centuries. The then one united Christian Empire 
has long since split asunder and the centralized Ghibelline 
power of old is now diffused throughout the Courts of Europe. 
The Guelf alone remains intact. Firm and unyielding the 
Papacy has endured, and its enormous accretions of power and 
strength will far outweigh its losses by the crumblings and 
erosions of centuries. Its temporal power is indeed gone, but 
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its spiritual strength was never more closely cemented to 
gether. Our own days have witnessed, in this contest between 
Church and State, victories not less important than any then 
won. But they are too near us. They are yet far within the 
focal distance of historic vision, and what has happened has 
scarcely yet become history. We of this country, too, trusting 
in our geographical isolation, feel ourselves too far away from 
the battle field to be drawn into the fray, and look with com. 
parative apathy on events of vital concern to Europe’s welfare, 
So indeed, for the most part it has been in the past, but dare 
we wrap ourselves up in our seclusion and say it must ever be 
so? Perhaps what has been the lot of every European nation 
may yet be our own. We cannot look on with absolute 
unconcern. 

Naturally it is in Italy that the world’s interest in the strug 
gle centres. Italy has been, almost uninterruptedly, the 
stronghold of Papal power ; currents of gold have flowed from 
foreign countries through the Alpine passes for the aggran- 
dizement of the Holy See; vast amounts have been er 
pended in the purchase and improvement of real estate 
for the support of the numberless religious foundations which 
have clustered in Rome; and, last of all, it is in Italy 
alone that this time-honored institution finds itself suddenly 
confronted, face to face, by a fresh, new-born, vigorous nation 
In every other country of Europe the present relationships of 
their governments to the Holy See have been slowly evolved; 
the steps here and there marked by victories, concessions, of 
Concordats. These, of course, have varied with the strength 
of the powers and the traditional sympathies of their sove 
reigns and subjects. This gradual settling down to a tempo 
rary, if not permanent, understanding has been wanting in 
New Italy. 

Less than a quarter of a century ago Italy sprang, out of chaos, 
into complete existence. Unfettered by the bonds of tradition, 
she found herself obliged to settle anew for herself all the 
grave problems of social and political economy.  Preémi- 
nent among them was that of her relationship to the Roma 
Catholic Church. To understand clearly the difficulty of her 
position in this respect, it is imperatively necessary to advert 
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for a few moments to the peculiar nature of the Church-State 
question in general and to the characteristics of the contestants 
in the phase of it now before us. A complete view, however 
desirable, is out of the question. A limited sketch must suffice. 
What, now, is it which makes and always has made this ques- 
tion between Church and State a most difficult one? Does it 
lie in the nature of either of the two institutions, generically, 
or in the specific characteristics of those particular species 
which the actual history of Christianity has thrown into con- 
tact? To each we may answer, yes. 

Between an invisible Religious Community—a sympathetic 
fellowship of all who have a common hope, faith, and belief— 
and a State in the modern acceptation of its ends, there is no 
natural antagonism. Such a Community would exist for the 
spiritual companionship of its members; such a State exists 
for the material advancement of its citizens in external 
matters of life. The one is the complement of the other. 
Both together minister to all human needs and cravings. But 
such a Religious Community cannot exist upon earth. There 
must of necessity be a visible organization; the Community 
invisible as its prototype. It is here that the clash comes. 
Living men, material tangible property, are within the State’s 
control. With internal matters of conscience the State cannot 
interfere, but the external manifestations of them the State 
legitimately can and often should regulate. Anything which 
the State deems important to its own existence, the freedom and 
happiness of its subjects, or to that substratum of morality 
without which no State can long stand, is within the State’s 
province. The State in its majesty demands the uprootal of 
everything it deems inimical to its interests, even though that 
thing may be claimed to be an essential element of a religious 
system. 

The possible relations of a Religious Community and a State 
are three; the domination of the Community by the State ; 
the subjection of the State to the Hierarchy; and their per- 
fect separation. Yet in actual experience, we find infinite 
shades of compromise between these. 

The pre-Christian Roman religion and the Jewish theocracy 
afford us illustrations of the first two respectively. The latter 
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relation, alone, has never existed. We say never, for even in 
our own country, which has striven for that principle beyond al] 
other nations, we cannot speak of perfect separation while a 
Protestant Bible is forced upon our Catholic and Jewish citizens 
in the public schools. Nor would a complete separation be the 
highest attainable good. That lies in the hearty codperation of 
the two powers for a common end; the moral and material 
elevation of the people, yet without violence to the individual 
conscience. 

But it is very easy to speculate. The difficulty is to mark 
out practically for each its orbit and yet avoid collision, § 
Either, by setting its own limits, attempts to define those of the 
other. In practice, it much depends upon the numerical strength 
of the dominant religion, whether these limits shall be set by 
treaty or by the State herself. The mediseval Church set them 
as she pleased, and very liberally for herself. In many Euro 
pean States they are fairly defined by Concordats with Rome, 
while in Italy and Germany the fight still goes on. Instances 
of the contrary kind, too, are not wanting. England sets her 
own limits ; and that has, in Protestant conntries, generally been 
the rule. This the State must do, or her autonomy is danger- 
ously threatened. 

How far now, and in what respects does the Church of Rome 
differ from this Religious Community in general, of which we 
have spoken? These general characteristics it has, but to them 
it adds a thousand individual pretensions of its own. 

Christ founded upon earth a lowly Christian brotherhood 
From humble life his disciples gathered around him, and for 
his sake left father and mother, hope of wealth, and worldly 
honor. “ Foxes have holes, birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of man hath not where to lay his head,” said He unto 
them, and with loving tenderness foretold what they mus 
suffer in His name. To His accusers He answered, “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” And again, He plainly er 
joined obedience to lawful earthly rulers: “ Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s and unto God the things that aw 
God’s.” These words tell us clearly how Christ would have 
this, His earthly kingdom. Not by force of arms or threatened 
torture would He draw men to Him. With infinite tenderness 
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and love He stretched forth His arms to all mankind. None 
too high, none too low to find in Him eternal peace and rest. 
Is this a picture of “The True, the Only Church,” of the 
Middle Ages, or of to-day ¢ 

Side by side with the teachings of the apostles, has come 
down to us a vast body of tradition ; a word broadly used to 
include the writings and teachings of the early Fathers, Decrees 
of Councils, Canons, Papal Bulls, and Briefs, and, in short, what- 
ever of popular reputation, or concession has attached itself to 
this mass of authority as it has rolled down to us through the 
centuries. This the Protestant wholly rejects. This, when 
properly digested and authoritatively announced, forms the 
most important part of the Catholic Rule of Faith. 

In the course of this historical development the Bishop of 
Rome, was, in the 5th and 6th centuries elevated to the Spirit- 
ual Primacy of the Christian world. Toward the end of the 
8th, by the so-called Z2estitution of a pretended grant of Con- 
stantine to Pope Sylvester, Pepin and Charlemagne raise him 
to be a guast temporal ruler. And Charlemagne, by accepting 
at the hands of Leo III. the Imperial Crown of Rome, in the 
year 800 A. D., gave to the Papacy a claim to deferential rec- 
ognition as the source of Imperial power. In this way the 
progress of evolution went on till under Innocent ITI. and 
Boniface VIII., the zenith of Papal power was attained. Since 
those glorious reigns, the temporal power has by fiuctuating 
course, declined. There have been maxima and minima, but 
the tendency has been downward. For a time the Napoleonic 
wars swept it entirely out of existence. Then the inevitable 
reaction, and a firm reéstablishment of power until the annexa- 
tions of Papal territory and the triumphal entry into Rome 
in 1870. 

But with the spiritual power of the Pope, far otherwise. 
Little by little the structure has been raised till the Vatican 
Decrees of 1870 completed the perfect arch. Almost at the 
very moment when the keystone was firmly settled in its place, 
the earthly sovereignty was dashed to the ground. 

Now that the doctrine of the Infallibility of the Pope has 
once become incorporated among the dogmas of the Church, 
and that which for centuries had vaguely been believed and 
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leaned upon, has become solidified into definite form, the 
essence of Catholicism is more clearly seen. The Catholic 
Church claims to be the sole depository of revealed religious 
truth. She claims for this inherited tradition an authority 
equal to that of Scripture itself. She claims the right of in- 
terpretation of human and divine laws. She asserts for herself 
an express and exclusive divine authorization to go forth and 
teach the peoples of the world. The Pope, as Christ’s Vicar 
upon earth, is the superior of all earthly sovereigns and has the 
right to exercise a directive authority over them. The Cath- 
olic, also, claims for the Constitution and Hierarchy of his 
Church a divine institution no less than for her dogma itself. 

What more has the Vatican Council of 1870 done or could 
it do? The Episcopate, whose contest for centuries long with 
the Pope has been the exact analogue of that which the great 
nobles have waged with their feudal suzerain, unconditionally 
surrenders. An (Ecumenical Council denies its own authority 
and admits that it has no longer any raison d’étre. Whatever 
the Pope shall promulgate ew cathedra, is declared to be 
Divine Truth. But who shall decide when the Pope speaks 
ex cathedra? The Pope himself. The Rule of Faith is most 
simple. The Catholic need but believe in Zhe Church ; all 
else is included. 

So has been consolidated, with a compactness up to the ut- 
most limit of the range of human imagination, the Roman 
Catholic Church ; and with perfect logic she calls the self- 
styled “Old Catholics” (Alt-Katholiken) of Germany—who 
swallow all but the bolus of Infallibility—the “New Prot- 
estants.” 

Her own history affords the most complete evidence of her 
intolerant and non-progressive spirit. The champions of her 
faith have always openly avowed it. We make a citation or 
two from two of her famous writers, though scarcely necessary. 
Veuillot expresses the Catholic doctrine in these words: “I 
n’y a, il ne peut y avoir de Catholicisme libéral. Les Catho- 
liques libéraux, qui sont vraiment Catholiques, ne sont pas 
libéraux, et ceux, qui sont vraiment libéraux, ne sont pas 
Catholiques.” Consalvi, Secretary of State to the much- 
persecuted Pius VII. says: “Il est de Vessence de I’Kglise 
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Catholique d’étre intolérante.” If any one believes that the 
spirit of the Inquisition is dead, or that the age of internal 
tyranny is past, let him read Padre Curci’s “ Vaticano Regio,” 
published but some two years ago, and followed by other 
works in a similar strain. A death-grapple between such an 
institution and any State constructed upon modern principles 
is inevitable. 

Such is the Guelf power as it is, and as it has been. What 
now of the Ghibelline in the Italy of to-day? For the last 
hundred years, Italy has been a volcano, subterraneously con- 
nected with France: “long since burned out and extinct,” says 
a German writer on “ Europe in the year 1840.” But his more 
judicious translator suggests that like Vesuvius before Pliny’s 
time, it may be only sleeping. This proved the truth, but it 
brings no disgrace upon the prophet. Ages of misrule and 
foreign intervention, pitiful intestine jealousies and dissensions 
had reduced Italy to a state of helpless degradation. She lay 
prostrate and few dared predict that she could ever rise. A 
political nonentity, a mere geographical expression, she had 
been ever since the downfall of the Western Empire. The 
sad mockery of the Italian Kingdom, of the 9th and 10th 
centuries, that Iron Age for Italy, with its phantom Emperors, 
but emphasizes this truth. 

There came, now, the eruption in France, and the fire of 
revolution poured through the subalpine channels and kin- 
dled to a blaze Italian patriotism. Napoleon had his mission. 
Scourge as he was to that age, from our own we look back 
upon his work with resignation if not with thankfulness. His 
victories were those of the new Europe over the old. It was 
for him to clear the ground. In Italy, perhaps, more than in 
any other country this was well done. His Republics, to be 
sure, did not last, but the seed was planted from which the tree 
of liberty has grown. A little band of men of Naples—discon- 
tented alike with the government of a Ferdinand and of a 
Murat—fied to the mountains of the Abruzzi and laid the 
foundations for the baracche of the Carbonari. Other secret 
political societies were formed, and the work of emancipation 
began. 

In response to the July days, Italy’s crater again smoked, but 
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the time was not come. The February days of 1848 freshly 
rekindled the slumbering fire ; this time hot enough to raise to 
a white heat the patriotic fervor, and to weld Italy into a solid 
and united whole. The accession of Pius [X. in 1846—miracle 
of miracles, a liberal Pope !—promised much for tortured Italy, 
He gave a constitution within his own limits, granted a general 
amnesty, urged on the work of reform, favored Italian unity, 
and the Utopian plan of Vincenzo Gioberti for a Confederation 
of Italian Princes under the Presidency of the Pope seemed 
not beyond a possibility. But Pius withdrew his support, his 
liberality shrank back to the normal Papal limit, and the work 
was left to other hands. 

But social exigencies inevitably bring forth great men for 
their peculiar needs. And Mazzini the popular agitator, Gari- 
baldi the successful general and hero, and Cavour the statesman, 
sprang into being and formed, though not always in harmony, the 
triumvirate which gave to Italy her independence. In 1849 
the House of Savoy took up the cause of unity and raised upon 
her banners her motto, “Sempre avanti Savoja!” To her last- 
ing credit, never once has she deserted it. In 1860 the work 
was practically done, and the new Kingdom took the place 
which nature has designed her to take, in the family of nations, 
But, in the words of Victor Emmanuel, Italy was made, not 
completed. Venice still belonged to Austria and Rome to the 
Holy See. The former was easily acquired through a German 
alliance in the war of 1866. Then the eyes of all were turned 
toward the Roman State, almost inside the new Italy, but not 
of it. Long ago this contingency had been foreseen and the 
knotty problems of a possible Italian occupation were wrinkling 
the foreheads of European diplomatists. That the King dreaded 
this step is beyond question. But the shout of “ Roma Capt 
tale /” had become too loud to be drowned, and the stubborn 
“Non possumus” of the Pontiff left little hope of an amicable 
settlement. It had become plain that though delay might be 
obtained, the movement could not be checked. The impru- 
dence of Garibaldi brought back the French to Rome; Victor 
Emmanuel was freed from the obligations of the September 
Convention; the French on the outbreak of the Franco 
Prussian war were again withdrawn, and to save something of 
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the Papal sovereignty from the wrath of Garibaldi, who had 
sworn to have Rome or die, the King was obliged to anticipate 
him and enter the Eternal City. A Plébiscite, by an enormous 
majority, declared for Italy and the King. 

These words of the King on receiving the news of the result, 
show plainly the spirit in which he approached the problem ; 
“As King and as a Roman Catholic I remain, in proclaiming 
the unity of Italy, firm in the purpose to secure the liberty of 
the Church and the independence of the Sovereign Pontiff ; and 
with this solemn declaration, I receive from your hands the 
Plébiscite of Rome.” A royal decree of the same day de- 
clared that “the Pope retains the dignity, inviolability, and all 
the prerogatives of a sovereign.” This, indeed, was not the first 
point of contact between the rival powers, but the Curia felt 
that its death-blow had been struck. The furious Pontiff 
hurled forth from the Vatican his brutwm fulmen of ex- 
communication and anathema. But the age was not that of 
Hildebrand, and its superstitious terrors had passed away. The 
Government faithfully and quietly proceeded to redeem its 
promises to the nations. 

Before, now, we pass to a more careful consideration, in 
detail, of the measures actually employed by the government 
in furtherance of its obligations, let us for a moment discuss 
the legitimacy of the steps thus far taken. Upon it depends 
the justification of what soon followed. 

The principle of absolutism, the Divine Right of Kings, is 
now, in civilized countries, almost extinct. Into its place has 
stepped the modern and territorial theory of a State, as an 
institution within definite limits, ruled by the consent of the 
governed and asthe mass of the people shall dictate. Absolute 
rigidity of form is repugnant to it. It implies an amenability 
to social exigencies and a pliability, yielding to the vital forces 
within, as well as to necessity without. A state, by this 
theory, may change its government at its own will; the tenure 
of its new rulers is as sacred as that of the old. 

The Papal state was far different. In the midst of a new 
Europe, it insisted upon the sanctity of its petty dominions and 
the divine right of its head to rule irrespective of the wishes of 
his subjects. What further right, pray, had the Pope to his 
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temporal domain, than has any other temporal - potentate, in 
whose de facto deposition the world aquiesces? Can it be urged 
that the sacred character of his person and of his spiritual sway 
has diffused itself over the temporal ? 

The late Pio Nono never ceased to pour forth excommunica- 
tions upon the “spoliators” of his kingdom, and demand his 
stolen rights. His successor, too, though less vehemently, has 
kept up the wail. In his periodical allocutions he declares 
the absolute necessity of an earthly sovereignty to the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the Holy See, and beseeches the aid 
of good Catholics toward his restitution. In spite of all this, 
such a doctrine has never been elevated to a dogma of the 
Church, and whatever of slight justification this would have 
given to the Papal pretensions—even this is lacking. Neither 
human nor divine laws have pronounced Rome inviolable. 
The mass of the people has spoken and its word has become 
law. 

There is at least no necessary connection between the two 
powers. No semblance of any temporal sovereignty existed 
during the first seven Christian centuries, and seven more 
passed before it became a substantial fact. To quote Dr. 
Déllinger : “It was not, in fact, till the time of Leo X., about 
350 years ago, that the Popes held quiet possession of the 
State, with its three million inhabitants.” And he further 
says that Innocent III., whose accession was in the year 1198, 
“was not so much the restorer, as the first actual founder of 
the Papal States.” Urban V. and Julian II. he regards as 
the second and third restorers of the sovereignty. Pius V., 
to save it from further disintegration at the hands of nepotisti, 
prohibited alienation in any form whatsoever, and established 
an oath for his successors. 

Nor did the temporal rule form any part of the majestic 
theory of the Middle Ages, by which God, the ruler of the 
spiritual and material universe, delegated to his vicars upon 
earth a codrdinate sovereignty, and established a one undi- 
vided Roman Empire and a one undivided Christian Church. 

The facts of history do not bear out the assertions of Leo 
XIII. They show the temporal to have always been a drag 
upon the spiritual dignity. What reason or precedent demands 
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that the spiritual head of the Catholic Christian world should 
be a petty Italian monarch? For centuries back the States of 
the Church have been frequently mixed in the broils of their 
neighbors, and menacing sovereigns have used them as a lever 
to extort unwilling spiritual concessions from covetous and 
ambitious Popes. It is not to be wondered at that Pius [X. 
and Leo XIII. have not accepted this decision of fate with 
resignation. The Curia and its hangers-on have much cause to 
regret the ancient splendor of Pontifical rule. Reconciliation 
while Pius lived was clearly impossible; but it was hoped 
that his suecessor would accept calmly the status quo, and 
freed from the responsibilities of -an earthly rule, devote him- 
self to his spiritual kingdom, where, thanks to the zeal of Pius 
IX., he reigns infallible. For a moment, after his election was 
announced, Leo XIII. hesitated as to whether it should be from 
the inner or the outer balcony of the Vatican that he should 
bless the expectant populace. It seemed but a little thing, but 
that decision was the keynote of his future policy. Leo XIIL., 
like Pius [X. still poses as a martyr before Christendom ; a 
self-locked prisoner in the Vatican. 

This question was not, in 1870, a one-sided one. It was ap- 
proached with all the gravity due to its difficulty, and the 
deference due to its international bearing. It hardly seems 
possible that the State could have done otherwise. The 
popular clamor for Roman annexation both within and with- 
ont the Papal States; Garibaldi’s threatening forces, a proper 
regard for her own autonomy, and the weakness of the Papal 
title and right afford her a complete defence. 

But the greatest problem of all was even yet unsolved. Italy 
had gone to Rome; she had given guarantees to other nations. 
It now remained to carry them out. The Minister Visconti 
Venotta states the question thus, in his cirealar of Oct. 18, 
1870: “It is to reconcile the national and the religious sen- 
timent, while protecting the independence and the spiritual 
authority of the Holy See in the midst of the freedom inherent 
in modern society.” The anomalous character of the Papacy 
was fully recognized. Here was no mere Italian Prince, an 
equal among equals, subject alike to the vicissitudes of inter- 
national complications. Here was a man, by his own claims 
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and by the assent of Catholic Christendom, the infallible, 
impeccable head of more than two hundred million souls; 
Christ’s Vicar upon earth ; the natural arbiter of nations. In 
his ecclesiastical independence, therefore, all nations had an 
interest and the faith of the Italian government to them 
must be rigidly kept. 

But history offered no precedents toward solution. The 
secularization of the spiritual principalities of the Holy Roman 
Empire, just at the opening of this century, presented no 
parallel. The bishops and archbishops were subjects of the 
Emperor and stood in a relation of fealty to him ; at once true 
temporal princes, in additior to their spiritual relationship to 
the Roman Hierarchy. These two sets of attributes simply 
chanced to be united in the same persons ; the loss of one did 
not impair the other. The Pope, however, was no sovereign’s 
subject, nor could he be, without serious loss to his dignity 
and influence. 

It was also fully admitted that no satisfactory conclusion 
could be arrived at without the consent of the Pope. With 
the hope of obtaining this, it was proposed to give him the 
Citta Leonina, the medieval city. Here, though in very 
contracted limits, he could nevertheless exercise as complete a 
sovereignty as the dignity of his holy office demanded. This 
hope was visionary ; all attempts at negotiations were repelled 
and the government was obliged to exercise its best judgment 
unaidedly. The law of Papal guarantees of May 13, 1871, 
was the result of an honest effort to draw a fair line between 
the respective provinces of the Church and the State. 

Enough of concession has been given the Pope to quite 
knock the props from under the argument for the necessity of 
an independent temporality. Its desirability, especially in the 
minds of those whose memories go back to the ancien régime, 
is quite a different thing. No yielding, at least in the present 
generation, can be hoped for. A nation’s judgment is above 
review. Complete extraterritoriality is given to the Pope’s 
palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran and also the Villa Gan- 
dolfo ; his person is conceded to be holy and inviolable ; he is 
granted a civil list (which he has never touched) equal to the 
Pontifical budget for salaries, expenses, etc. ; he is allowed 
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the right to send and receive ambassadors, whose immunities 
and privileges are declared equal to those sent and received by 
the king. Freedom of communication with the episcopate is 
granted, and full and unrestricted spiritual and disciplinary au- 
thority. Every appeal to the temporal power in matters purely 
ecclesiastical is abolished. On the other hand no ecclesiastical 
measure can demand the aid of the secular arm. The govern- 
ment makes no ecclesiastical appointments, although notice of 
them must be given it, to secure the salary. These and many 
other important concessions were made, yet Pius IX. never 
ceased declaring that he was not free. His successor and the 
Catholic press have taken up the ery. With bitter and acrid 
tongue, Catholics denounce the “Subalpine Kingdom,” call 
King Humbert a “ Political Carpetbagger,” bid him retrace 
his steps to his Piedmontese heritage, and, so long as he dares 
stay in Rome, bid him beware / 

It is all a question of definer and definition. Would the 
Pope, in his present state of spiritual exaltation, set any bounds 
to his own freedom? No sovereign of Europe enjoys such an 
approximation, in his sphere, to absolute freedom as the Pope. 
Absolute spiritual freedom, what is it? What Pope or other 
mortal ever possessed it? See what it implies. The abso- 
lute right to unhindered meddling in the affairs of every na- 
tion; to annul legislative and royal acts and decrees ; to absolve 
from allegiance—every prerogative ever claimed by Popes and 
a thousand more ! 

No secular prince dare ignore the principles of international 
comity, or could with impunity defy his surrounding neigh- 
bors. But all this the Pope can do, nor was Pius IX. at all 
backward in abusing his freedom by denouncing his neighbor 
of the Quirinal and beseeching Catholic nations to intervene 
and restore his stolen sovereignty. 

Very often, of late, it has been rumored that the Pope 
would no longer endure the intolerable ; that he would leave 
Rome and seek an asylum in some Catholic country. Such a 
step would be the height of folly. He would rid himself, to 
be sure, of his implacably hated enemy, but he could not better 
his position. In Rome he is virtually a sovereign, though in a 
contracted sphere, and from the Vatican alone can float his own 
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cross-keyed banner. By throwing himself upon the charity of 
Austria or France, he would but exchange his position of quasi- 
sovereignty for that of a subject. The residence at Avignon 
is seldom looked upon as the golden age of Papal history, 
There is but little chance that under any circumstances he 
would obtain so complete an immunity as he now enjoys 
Rome is the natural seat of the Papacy and removal could not 
but impair its influence. The almost superstitious reverence 
for the Holy and Eternal City has had a not inconsiderable 
effect upon the strength and consolidation of the Church. 

Can any one say that the loss of temporal dominion has thus 
far enfeebled the Chureh? Ask Bismarck and the Prussian 
Government if they have found symptoms of decay and de- 
clining strength. For thirteen years, ever since the famous 
May Laws of 1873, the Kultur-kampf has lasted. Everything 
now seems to point to an early termination of the conflict, 
But with what result? The new Ecclesiastical Bill, intro- 
duced by the government, and just now under discussion in 
the Prussian Zandtag, repeals practically all of the odious 
features of the May Laws which still remain, after the numer- 
ous concessions which have been of late years made. If the 
bill passes, as it probably will, the surrender will have been 
almost complete. Some years ago Bismarck boasted that never 
again should a German Emperor go to Canossa. Perhaps not, 
but he has certainly come within sight of her walls. No, the 
Church has no¢ lost in strength and dignity. The never-ending 
complaints are but in accord with her insatiable pretensions, 

There has been much in the Italian legislation to criticise, 
Such grave and vital questions could not be solved with abso- 
lute justice. Still it can hardly be denied that the result 
attained is in the main a correct one. One seemingly power- 
ful, though specious and technical, argument against the law 
of guarantees, is that it is a daw and not a constitutional pro- 
vision. The Italian Parliament can, so zealous Catholics tell 
us, at any moment repeal it and reduce the Pope to the level 
of its meanest subject. No one who has the faintest glimmer 
of knowledge of Italy’s condition, interests, or intentions can 
be caught by such clap-trap. Repeal it—it may if it can and 
if it dare. The objection is legally a good one. But all Cath: 
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olic nations looked on with a jealous eye when these provisions 
were made and might interfere if Italy should make any effort 
to alter them. No such movement could succeed. Indeed, 
even in response to diplomatic requests, in protest against 
the Pope’s abuse of his privileges by publishing and dissemi- 
nating seditious matter, Parliament, in 1876, refused to inter- 
fere. No, any abridgment of the rights he now enjoys is 
amoral impossibility, unless rendered imperative by his own 
course of action. 

Still other grievances the Church has; the marriage laws; 
the dissolution of religious corporations and the expropria- 
tion of Church property. 

The first is but a trifling matter. The government simply 
demands the celebration of the civil, before the ecclesiastical 
marriage. Whatever forms the parties may subsequently 
choose to go through with, is no concern of the State. As for 
a divorce law, that Ultramontane bug-bear, what deputy would 
dare introduce such a bill into Parliament ? 

In the latter, she has far more ground for complaint. Pure 
patriotic zeal for the nation’s good, was probably not uncon- 
taminated by thoughts of a worse than empty treasury. Yet 
it ean hardly be denied that though in many respects unjusti- 
fable, the State’s policy here, also, was in the main the true 
one. Nearly every nation, at some period of its history has suf- 
fered from the inordinate growth and power of religious cor- 
porations. No State can endure an imperium in imperio. 
Exempt from many feudal burdens and enjoying many privi- 
leges and immunities, real estate once in their possession was 
never relinquished. Unscrupulous death-bed influence rapidly 
brought additions to their wealth, till by statutes of mortmain 
the State has been obliged to shake off the fatal grasp of the 
dead hand from her throat. France has done so; England did 
8% repeatedly from early times until Henry VIII. finished the 
work forever. 

We cannot treat in detail of the numerous acts which the 
Sardinian and Italian kingdoms have passed for the conversion 
of ecclesiastical property. As early as 1855 they begin. In 
1866 and 1867 come further installments and others down to the 
Religious Corporations Act of June, 1873. As the kingdom 
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grew by conquest or annexation, these provisions were ex- 
tended or others framed to meet the new emergencies. Their 
policy, in short, is this. The autonomy of the Church is de- 
stroyed and she is made a corporation, amenable to the general 
laws of the State. No attempts are made to restrict religious 
worship ; no interference is made in the internal affairs of the 
Church ; no desire is manifested to destroy institutions devoted 
to eleemosynary or educational uses or to rob Italy of her archi- 
tectural and artistic treasures. 

Italy, as a country long under the influence of Roman 
Catholicism, was burdened in a manner, the significance of 
which, we in our thriving land can hardly understand. Thous- 
ands of conventual establishments, which had long since 
outlived their usefulness, were scattered over her soil, confer- 
ring no good upon the State except the support in idleness of 
hordes of lazy ecclesiastics. Large tracts of land were owned 
by them, which if not wholly withdrawn from cultivation, 
were at least imperfectly and poorly tilled. Side by side with 
these was an enormous pauper and peasant class, the very, very 
poor, who looked with envy upon the comparatively prosperous 
condition of the religious and were easily tempted to take the 
monastic vows and add to the non-productive classes of society. 
Such a state of things was peculiarly disastrous for Italy, the 
new kingdom. She clearly saw that her only hope for a re- 
spected and permanent status among nations was internal 
strength, consolidation, and harmony. These she has won, par- 
tially at least, at the cost of heroic sacrifices. Why should not 
the Church and these corporations share in them? These 
establishments have not been disbanded, but have been put 
upon the footing of voluntary associations. The dowries their 
occupants have brought to them have been refunded and pen- 
sions granted those who have taken permanent vows. The 
Cassa Ecclesiastica, or its successor the Fondo pel Culto, has 
transferred the real property to the national domain, whence it 
has been judiciously sold in small portions, and sometimes on 
credit, to stimulate agriculture and thrift, by the fostering of 
peasant proprietorships. The whole property of the Church 
has been expropriated and converted into vente or Italian stock. 
Foreign establishments were given two years in which to make 
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over their endowments in favor of the churches with which 
they were connected; the government undertaking, in the 
mean time, to come to an agreement with their foreign pro- 
prietors. Bitter and violent were the denunciations of this 
policy and not without considerable reason. Not that for a 
moment it is to be understood that this means a demolition of 
sanctuaries or any interference with their religious uses. Few 
are so ignorant or so credulous as to believe that St. Peter’s is 
to be turned into a stable or the Milan Cathedral into barracks. 
The State assumes the management of the Church revenues 
and substitutes for the property, inalienable 5 per cent. consols. 
Without doubt, on the conversion, there is a very material 
leakage into the State treasury. But the bitter pill is this. 
It is not so much the enforced sale; it is not so much the 
shrinkage of value; it is the medium of liquidation which is 
worse than wormwood to the Ultramontanes. We can scarcely 
avoid a smile at the extreme shrewdness which forces the 
Church, despite her nausea, to take an unwilling interest in the 
preservation of the State and pledges her support to its 
integrity and stability. 

Early in the year 1884 there came news of a decision of the 
Court of Cassation, which, after ten years of litigation, de- 
clared the property of the College of the Propaganda Fide, 
subject to conversion. Much fear was expressed here that the 
property of the American College at Rome was included 
within this decree. Cardinal McCloskey at once notified the 
State Department at Washington. Through its prompt action 
and that of our minister at Rome, but especially through the 
courtesy of the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor 
Mancini, a clause was discovered in the law under which it was 
exempted from confiscation. The property of the Propaganda, 
according to the law, was only exempt from interference by 
the scholastic authorities of the government. 

With this decision as a text, Monsignor Capel tried to agitate 
the Catholic population of this country into demanding from 
Congress an interference in Italian affairs and the arrest of the 
conversion of property. In response, a mass meeting of New 
York Catholics was held, at which resolutions were passed 
denouncing the Italian Government and asking for a national 
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protest. Congress, fortunately, remembered its last recent 
lesson on officious meddling ! 

Vivid, distorted, pictures have been drawn for us of the 
enormities which Italy has committed and will. They tell us 
that the Pope is systematically mocked and insulted ; that the 
Vatican and its treasures will soon go to slake the greedy thirst, 
Belgian priests sold wisps of mouldy straw, on which the pris. 
oner was said to sleep in his loathsome Vatican dungeons. It 
is the old, old story of Jesuitical tactics. By such tales they 
try to excite religious zeal to a crusade against the “ Subalpine 
Robbers.” The eloquent and fascinating Mgr. Capel angled 
for rich proselytes among us and implored individual and 
national aid. 

In this way the Church has been trying to raise breezes 
abroad, till by union they should swell to a whirlwind and 
sweep from the Papal States every vestige of Italy’s rule. Nor 
is this impossible. Pius VI. died in exile. Pius VII. little 
dreamed of restoration. There has been many a break in the 
continuity of temporal rule and each has been followed by 
reactionary restoration. 

It goes as a matter of course that the Ultramontanes of 
Italy and abroad have submitted with a very ill grace to 
what they call “spoliation.” We saw, some years ago, in 
the Catholic World, an attempt to administer a stinging re 
buke for this wholesale “ plundering” and “robbery.” The 
writer, a lawyer, impugns the Italian policy on the ground 
that it is contrary to divine, human, and international law. He 
fortifies himself with several American decisions of various 
courts and by the general spirit that runs through them. But 
when he undertakes, by citing the Dartmouth College case,* 
to break down the validity of these “conversions,” he goes 
a little too far. Questions of advantageous policy are one 
thing; of positive law quite another. 

The case referred to decided a State legislative act to be 
void, which interfered with the charter granted to a New 
Hampshire corporation by the British Crown, before the Revo- 
lution. It is void simply because it conflicts with the written 
provisions of the United States Constitution. In that case 


* Dartmouth College vs. Woodward, 4 Wheaton, 518. 
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Chief Justice Marshall says: “ According to the theory of the 
British Constitution, this Parliament (the British) is omnipo- 
tent. To annul cerporate rights might give a shock to public 
opinion, which that government has chosen to avoid; but its 
power is unquestioned.” To the rights of the Crown, it is to 
be remembered, the colonies succeeded. And again he says: 
“ A repeal of this charter at any time prior to the adoption of 
the present Constitution of the United States would have been 
an extraordinary and unprecedented act of power, but one 
which could have been contested only by the restrictions upon 
the legislature to be found in the Constitution of the State ”— 
these restrictions, of course, not existing until made by the 
people of the State. 

As a matter of precedent, therefore, neither this case, nor 
any other is of any value. We have heard nothing of any 
violation of Italy’s constitution. No, it is but a matter of ex- 
pediency, pure and simple. It is true that public sentiment in 
this country as exhibited in the dicta of our judges and else- 
where is much opposed to such a policy. But that is no eri- 
terion for Italy. That which, in a free, prosperous, and unen- 
dangered country like our own, we have chosen to adopt as our 
rule of conduct is no guide for a nation distracted by a thou- 
sand disintegrating and demoralizing forces and tendencies— 
acting both from without and from within. What Italy has 
done, she has done because absolutely compelled to doit. No 
more convincing proof of this can be asked, than that all this 
has been done by a thoroughly Roman Catholic nation; a 
nation so long ruled and tyrannized by the priesthood that none 
but such a revolutionary course could avail her. This terrible 
riddle she approached with the awe inspired by the fabled 
Sphinx. Can it be that like Gdipus, she, too, has solved it ? 

Much of what we have said deals with the general features 
of the struggle which since 1870 has racked Italy. Much of it 
was true in 1873 and is true in 1886. But has no change taken 
place? Have not the contestants either drawn further apart or 
nearer together? While Victor Emmanuel and Pius IX. lived, 
there could be no hope of peace. But after the sudden deaths 
of each in the early part of 1878, much was expected. For 
many long years these bitter enemies (at least to the world’s 
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view) had confronted each other, and then, almost together, they 
passed away. There is much ground for believing that toa 
certain extent each was playing a part. The king’s veneration 
for the Pope’s person was well known, and it is rumored that 
the Pope counteracted public anathemas by private blessings, 
Each probably regarded the other as but the representative of 
a system, pressed on by its irresistible impulse, and respected 
the other in his private character. Be that as it may, the 
Pope’s conduct, when he heard of his enemy’s danger, is very 
touching. The aged Pontiff could not bear that even the 
king should go unconsoled and unattended to his final reckon- 
ing. In haste he dispatched one of his monsignori to the bed- 
side of the dying king to administer the last rites. By a mis. 
take he was refused admission. The Pope sent him back once 
more. Then it was too late. All the sacraments had been 
administered by the King’s Chaplain, Canon D’Anzino, and 
Victor Emmanuel was dead. This is no place for a eulogy of 
King or Pontiff. “Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi!” “ Morto 
un Papa, se ne fa un altro.” 

King Humbert stood, from the first, pledged to the policy 
of his father and the House of Savoy. He and his principles, 
therefore, were known factors to the world. It was upon the 
election of the new Pope that excitement centred. The silly 
plans of certain Cardinals for a removal of the Conclave 
from Rome were overwhelmingly rejected. The Conclave 
itself, it was well known, was divided between the Moderates, 
under Cardinals Pecci and Franchi, and the Ultramontanes 
under Manning and Ledochowsky. The question was, should 
the new Pope be a successor to the irreconcilable policy of 
Pius [X. or not. The world was not kept long in suspense. 
On the second day of the Conclave, after an election almost 
' unparalleled in Rome’s history for freedom from disturbance 
and interruption, it was announced that Cardinal Pecci, the 
Camerlengo to Pius IX. had been chosen Pope. It was 
thought a significant fact that he chose the name not of Pius 
X., but of Leo XIII. Much stress, too, was laid upon his 
expression, often used during the Papal interregnum to pre- 
sumptuous officials—“ Io non son Pio Nono,” I am not Pius IX. 
All things seemed to point to a liberal and a reconcilable 
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Pontiticate. It became known that once, at least, he had left 
his “prison walls” and gone out into the world. But it was 
not to be. Through neglect or design, the Italian Government 
alone, of Catholic nations, was not notified of the election of 
a Pope. It chose to resent the slight, and an inauspicious 
straining of relationships ushered in the new king and the new 
Pope. 

Leo XIII showed great energy in reforming the household 
abuses which had parasitically grown upon the long rule of 
Pius. Of yet more importance, as Archbishop of Perugia and 
as Pope, he had advised Catholic participation in communal 
and other elections. ‘This had met with ready acceptance and 
Catholics began to take part in local and even national councils. 
He also instructed Italian bishops to apply to the government 
for the Exeqguatur. More than once, too, the assistance of the 
soldiery had been asked and freely given and in several ways a 
reluctant sort of acknowledgment of the de facto authority 
was confessed. But unfortunately, again, the private corona- 
tion of the Pope and attendant diplomatic difficulties brought 
about a turning point and all adjustments seemed to be de- 
spaired of. Leo XIII., alas, might as well have been Pius X. 
As we have said, he, too, remains the “ Prisoner of the Vatican” 
and has urged the assistance of Catholic Powers in installing 
him as Pope-King. Yet there is very good ground for believ- 
ing that all this is not the Pope’s own will. If we give credit 
to Father Curci, the Pope is far from being a free agent, and 
enormous internal pressure is constantly brought to bear upon 
him to subject his personality to the relentless “ Vatican 
System.” 

Unfortunate mob disturbances at the removal of the remains 
of Pius IX. to the Church of San Lorenzo in the summer of 
1881, and at several subsequent church feasts and anniversaries, 
have done much to widen the breach. Yet within the last two 
or three years several incidents have oceurred, on the other 
hand, which have seemed to indicate a more conciliatory 
policy on the part of the Pope. He forbade the publication 
of inflammatory matter against the Italian Government, and 
during the fearful epidemics of 1884 and 1885 a common 
sympathy for human suffering seemed to draw Pope and King 
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nearer together. But anything more than a truce is hardly to 
be thought of, in Italy. With foreign nations the case is 
different. The Encyclical “/mmortale Dei” of Nov. 1st, 
1885, on the constitution of a Christian State, and which has 
been well styled a covenant between the Church and Modern 
Society, speaks in general terms of the relations which should 
subsist between sovereign and subject, and in a liberal and 
pacific spirit. Yet it expressly excepts Italy. There the Pope 
still maintains the principle “ Né eletti, né elettori” so far as 
national affairs are concerned, though he is far from severe in 
enforcing it. It is indeed rumored that the Pope would 
gladly accept terms even less favorable: than those offered by 
Cavour in 1860, and that he bitterly laments their rejection 
then. It is said, too, that the name most detested at the 
Vatican is not Cavour, Mazzini, or Garibaldi, but Antonelli, 
However this may be, the Vatican has gone too far, and the 
“ Vatican System” is too powerful to permit of a retreat. A 
more tolerable modus vivendi is scarcely possible. 

As for the Kingdom of Italy, her material and national 
progress in the last few years have been amazing. She has, 
however, suffered much from the discordant and heterogene- 
ous character of the political components of her Parliament. 
There has been no substantial conservative element in it and 
much mischievous legislation has been the result of unhappy 
compromises between conflicting, although all liberal, demands. 

The downfall of the Right, in the Chamber of Deputies, in 
March, 1876, and the accession of the Left to power, yet 
further opened the way for much unripe legislation. Weak- 
ness began to show itself both at home and in foreign affairs 
At last, at the end of 1882, Signor Depretis, the Premier, ina 
speech at a banquet given him by his Stradella constituency, 
earnestly recommended to call a halt and to check the too rapid 
advance. The country responded gladly to his appeal, and the 
“Transformation of Parties” in accordance with the Stradella 
programme became, in the spring of 1883, an accomplished 
fact. Since then the country has returned to its former healthy 
rate of progress. Still the Radicals have in their hands two 
dangerous weapons to Italy’s peace; abroad, the Irredentist 
agitation ; at home, attacks upon the Law of Papal Guarantees. 
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The ery of “Italy Unredeemed” seemed at one time a per- 
manent obstacle to peace with Austria, but the recent Austro- 
German-Italian alliance and the active repressive measures of 
the Government may have effectually staved off war. There 
are many Radicals and Republicans, too, who insist upon the 
sweeping away of every vestige of theocratic rule and the 
abrogation of the Papal Guarantees. These things they cannot 
accomplish, though perpetual agitation makes them a foe to 
quiet. 

In spite of all this, the new kingdom, born ’mid the con- 
vulsive throes of the whole peninsula, but scarce arrived at 
manhood’s years, is fast acquiring manhood’s strength and 
vigor. The launch of the “ Lepanto,” Italy’s own grand war- 
ship ; the peaceful resumption of specie payments—each in the 
spring of 1883—followed in 1884 and 1885 by the building of 
other giant iron-clads, are significant facts. 

The world’s verdict upon the prosperity and stability of the 
nation is reflected in the stock-exchanges of Europe. Italian 
rente, which in 1868 stood at 47, in 1870 at 56, in 1884 at 
922, in 1885 at 95, stand in March, 1886, at 974xd. 

Despite the mournful and paradoxical Tuscan adage: “ We 
were better when we were worse,” Italy’s advancement has 
been as incontestable as wonderful. Just what share of this 
progress may be attributed to the course pursued toward the 
Church and the partial shaking off of the ecclesiastical incubus 
which has so long lain heavily upon the country, it is very 
difficult to say. 

Suffice it is to say that the danger which for centuries past 
has threatened the peaceful, continued unity of the Italian 
peninsula, though temporarily in abeyance, threatens it still. 
The Church Problem, which many thought to be definitively 
solved, is nearly as far from solution as ever. The experiment, 
however, has been earnestly tried. If it has not produced the 
effect expected, it has at least far from wholly failed. What 
time will do, time alone can tell. Ambiguous, Delphic proph- 
ecies are of little value in this 19th century. Yet who dare 


utter others ? 
GEORGE D. WATROUS. 
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Articte II.—THE OLD “DOUBLE” AND THE NEW 
“UNDOING.” 


More than a quarter of a century ago the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale gave to the world a charming story of what read likea 
personal experience. The story was called My Double, and 
how he Undid Me. Who has not read it, laughed over it, and 
taken the moral to heart? Who ever laid the story down 
without a feeling of genuine affection for the honored author! 
The hard-worked minister, down in Maine, whose time was 
frittered away by all sorts of calls to public service, hit upon 
the bright idea of securing a double who could take this part 
of his work off his hands and leave him free for his study and 
his parish. He found Dennis Shea, a good-looking and docile 
Irishman. He made him a second Rev. Frederic Ingham, toa 
shade the copy of himself. A few general instructions were 
given this alter ego ; he was taught a couple of pair of common- 
places to utter in time of need ; and thus equipped and clad in 
the minister’s suit of customary black, he went forth and took 
his place on school boards and public platforms. But at last, 
after a year of successful double-dealing, the catastrophe came. 
It need not be described in many words. It was at a public 
meeting. The other speakers failed. The Double was unex- 
pectedly called upon for a speech. He rashly attempted the 
task. The four commonplaces were fired off one after another, 
only to draw upon him the ridicule of the assembly. Poor 
Dennis, hounded to desperation, broke through all restraint, 
relieved his mind in a volley of pure Irish, more forcible than 
polite, and rushed from the house. It was the minister’s undo- 
ing. 

We have never been told what became of the Double. It 
was not unreasonable to suppose, that in the great war which 
followed so soon upon the appearance of the story, the dis- 
graced Dennis Shea found a more congenial work as a substi- 
tute and died heroically as some good man’s double on the 
field of battle. But a recent article in the Vorth American 
Review has aroused a suspicion, which many of us cannot re- 
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press, that the Double is still living and having diligently pre- 
pared himself for a larger task, has now made a venture in the 
field of literature. To be sure this suspicion is at first blush 
“improbable,” but so was Mr. Hale’s original story, as he freely 
admitted. And is not the world full of improbabilities? 
Looking at the matter a priori, we should say that the article 
itself was an improbability, certainly as coming from Mr. Hale. 
It is entitled, “ Why am I a Unitarian?’ The question which 
is tormenting us is,—if it be true that the Double has come to 
the front again, can it be that he is using without authority 
the name of the good man who once, under circumstances of 
great temptation, took him in such a singular way into his em- 
ploy, and who by way of righteous retribution suffered so sad 
an undoing ¢ 

It would be possible to present some very strong arguments 
to show that Mr. Hale himself could not have written the arti- 
cle in question. We who know and love him in the books he 
has written could give abundant reasons in disproof of his 
authorship of this singular paper. But it will be better to 
state some of the positive grounds for our belief that the old 
Double is at work, and, this time without the authority of his 
former master, has been once more the good man’s undoing. 

It is readily admitted that in the first few pages of the article 
there is little that might not have come from Mr. Hale himself. 
Our Unitarian brethren have the right to make the best pos- 
sible showing of their system, and no one will grudge them 
their claim that their special mission is to bring in the king- 
dom of heaven, and that the gospel they have to preach is that 
of Faith, Hope, and Love. So far both the hands and the 
voice are those of Esau. It might seem therefore as if our 
theory were disproved. But we remember how often we have 
heard the same language before and bethink ourselves how 
easy it would be to imitate it. It is not too much to suppose 
that Dennis Shea, after twenty years of retirement, may have 
learned to repeat glibly, with appropriate accent, the not very 
numerous articles of this creed. It is only, however, when the 
writer declares, “‘ The Unitarian Church never has to revise its 
platform. It has no platform,” that there begins to be evi- 
dence that an Irish pen is at work. But still we are left in the 
region of vague surmise. 
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Later on in the article the suspicions become so strong and 
circumstantial, that we are wholly unable to resist their power, 
Let us look at some of the facts which go to prove our theory, 

1. Instead of presenting the positive side of the faith which 
he regards himself as set to defend, the author, after a brief 
preliminary statement, rushes out pell-mell in an attack upon 
all the other Christian denominations. This is about what we 
might expect from the Double, not only on the ground of his 
Celtic origin, but because he would naturally find it easier to 
attack the numerous foe than to defend the friend of whom he 
evidently has so little knowledge. It would be like the Double 
to leave the ground where Unitarianism is so strong, as a 
Church that stands for righteousness, and to turn against ortho- 
doxy weapons that are but ill-adapted for offensive purposes. 
For whatever may be the weaknesses of orthodoxy, an inability 
- to defend itself is not one of them. Its position may be a 
false one, but it is not so easy to carry it by storm as one ignor- 
ant of the facts might think. If the present retaining of their 
doctrinal beliefs by the evangelical churches is due to “ the un- 
willingness—mainly fed in. colleges and ‘seminaries ’—to throw 
overboard old things in theology,” the overthrow of their sys- 
tem ought to be no very difficult matter. So at any rate the 
author thinks; and if he be the Double, we can excuse him. 
There is something that would be admirable, if we could lay it 
to ignorance, in the impartial way in which he distributes his 
blows. Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Roman Catholics, all come in for their share. This 
little David thinks nothing of laying out half a dozen Goliaths 
in as many minutes. 

It may be objected against our theory, that Dennis Shea was 
most probably himself a Roman Catholic, and that he there- 
fore would not be likely to count his own denomination in, in 
his assault upon the Christian world. But we are not so sure. 
The Double must keep his secret, at whosesoever expense. There 
is strong internal evidence that he is well acquainted with the 
Popish system. _ Does he not say, in a moment when the mask 
falls, “For myself I can attend the service of the Roman 
Church with pleasure and profit?’ Even a Romanist can pose 
as an Agnostic—when he is a Double. There is something, 
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too, very suspicious in the epithet he so freely applies to the 
theology of our great Protestant denominations,—mediseval. 
Medieval, forsooth! Could a Roman Catholie Double, writ- 
ing an apologetic of Unitarianism, be the author of finer irony 
than that? But perhaps this is giving Dennis credit for more 
wit than he possesses, and the irony lies in our imagination. 
And yet, there is a flavor of intolerance in this article which is 
not unlike that which we popularly—it may be, not wholly 
justly—ascribe to Romanism. 

2. Another very strong argument may be derived from the 
defective knowledge of theology, betrayed by the writer. The 
doctrines of our Evangelical Churches may be all false, but 
they are not hidden nor are we lacking in definite and intelli- 
gible statements of them. For example, the doctrine of total 
depravity. We do not love the term particularly. But we 
know what we mean by it, whether we accept it or reject it. 
And mest of us are not unwilling to accept it in the generally 
recognized sense which even the tyro in theology attaches to it. 
But such a caricature of the doctrine as appears in the Worth 
American article is absurd beyond recognition. We do not 
wonder that the writer stands aghast himself at the ill-favored 
ghost he has raised and says, “ The Unitarian Church cuts 
loose from all such talk ; it will not puzzle young people or old 
people with it. It holds to religion and bids theology stand on 
one side.” Now who would expect that Dennis Shea, even 
after twenty-five years of experience and preparation, could 
ever become a theologian? That he should fall into the shal- 
low talk about “ religion independent of theology ” is perfectly 
excusable. But no man who knows what religion is and what 
theology is, could be guilty of it for a moment. Even we 
orthodox people have never accused the Unitarians of being 
without a theology, but have contented ourselves more chari- 
tably with trying to prove that their theology is mistaken. 
To have a bad theology would seem bad enough, but we have 
abundant proof that what is called having no theology means 
a theology far worse than that. 

And then, about hell. The theologian who is no theologian 
shows his hand here too. The denomination which he is de- 
fending would not, we are sure, generally agree with him here. 
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Our Unitarian brethren know very well that we believe no 
other doctrine on this subject than that which Jesus taught, 
We have taken it from His lips, and we believe it because He 
said it. Suppose an intelligent Japanese, acquainted with Eng- 
lish, to come across in his reading this article in the orth 
American Review. He says, “ Why, this writer claims to 
hold to the Jesus religion. He calls Jesus Master and Saviour, 
Does not Jesus teach this doctrine?’ He turns to the New 
Testament and what does he find? All this our Unitarian 
friends know very well, and they give us the credit of their 
knowledge, even though few if any of them now living accept 
the doctrine. But that the Doubie should call it a medieval 
doctrine (mark the evidence once more of his Roman origin !) 
and that he should farther characterize it as a “ horrible dogma” 
is not strange. He cannot prove that Jesus did not teach it, 
but he is quite satisfied that he has settled the whole matter 
by saying, “ That myth is too terrible for an intelligent, God- 
loving race of children of God to hold to, after they have any 
sense of their own rights and powers.” If he had been a 
theologian he would have known better. At least he would 
have had the good grace to discriminate between the Saviour’s 
teachings, so simple, so solemn, so striking in their reticence as 
well as in their assertions, an’ those additions of men, which 
most of us utterly repudiate. buat if he was the Double, as 
we hold, all is plain and we excuse him. 

3. Still another link in this strong chain of evidence is de- 
rived from the singular specimens of orthodox people with 
whom the writer represents himself as having been acquainted. 
Ministers and laymen alike, they are brought before us pain- 
fully faring through the world in suits of “ mediseval armor,” 
with lives made miserable by the “ wretched hamper of creeds.” 
It is a pathetic picture, and no wonder he expresses his pity for 
the poor victims. He even hints vaguely that he has been in 
the like plight himself—another reason for thinking it is verily 
Dennis Shea. It never seems to have occurred to him to ask 
whether he had any adequate knowledge of the class he was 
criticising. The minister, for example, “intelligent and de- 
vout,” who was preaching on Sundays in an orthodox pulpit, 
and arranging on Mondays to go over to Unitarianism as soon 
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as the way should open. That the Double should take such a 
man as a type of the orthodox ministry is not to be wondered 
at. But who else could do it ? 

And it is curious (always supposing our theory to be correct) 
how the Double failed to credit his Unitarian clients with be- 
ing much higher in the scale than their orthodox cousins. 
What shall we say of the Unitarians in Presbyterian and other 
orthodox churches, who are so solemnly warned of their danger ¢ 
Is there such a large percentage of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion as the author seems to think, engaged in bowing in the 
Orthodox Heuse of Rimmon? Surely our Unitarian friends 
are not proud of the fifty names he mentions, of those “who 
are now received to the communion of churches of stiff Cal- 
vinistic creeds, with the perfect understanding on the part of 
the persons who receive them that they do not believe these 
creeds.” Are they representative? sending their children to 
the Sunday School, supporting missions, and “telling the 
Church to her face that she is a venerable humbug!” Surely 
they might mend their manners, if not their creed. And what 
of the following: “ Half our churches do not take the Uni- 
tarian name”? Surely if the Double is talking in good faith, 
somebody has been imposing upon him. The joke is too 
rich ! 

4. But the strongest reason for believing that the Double is 
at work here, is the tormenting persuasion which never seems 
to desert him, that all other men (except of course the very 
few who form his clientage) are double. From the Catholic 
priest to the Unitarian who worships in a Presbyterian Church, 
no man rings true. They do not believe what they say. They 
have a “Sunday theory” and a “ Monday theory.” If a doc- 
trine of eternal retribution is still held, it is because no Church 
“has dared to throw it off, as a bit of mere pagan addition to 
Christian truth.” He is troubled because the “ medieval 
churches ” are so lax. He is troubled because they are not lax 
enough. Sometimes it is “ only the ministers ” who believe in 
it all. Again, it is the ministers themselves who do not be- 
lieve it. Still again, it is “the professors and historians” who 
“feel as they might if you asked them to break some fine old 
stained glass windows, because the figures were out of draw- 
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ing.” The “associations,” the ‘ consociations,” the “synods,” 
the “ presbyteries,” with their awful tyranny,—or “some 
newspaper editor, or some bishop, some coterie of gossips or 
some council of prelates”—keep the poor folks from saying 
their minds. Considering the fact that ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the Christian world belong to the class thus 
described, the world is certainly in an awful state of insincerity 
and cowardice. 

Now who could take this uncharitable view except a Double? 
Certainly not our Unitarian brethren. They know us too well 
not to respect our convictions. They know that truth is quite 
as precious to the Orthodox as to themselves. They know that 
they do not possess a monopoly of common honesty. They 
know that most of us believe what we claim to believe. What 
restraint is there upon us in this country? Who is obliged to 
be a Congregationalist or an Episcopalian, if he does not wish 
to be one? What reputable Christian minister need stay a 
week in a denomination with which he is not in doctrinal sym- 
pathy? Our Unitarian friends have vacant pulpits enough to 
supply a great many, if they wanted to leave us. But we 
know them better than to suppose that they want any doubles. 
And our true men, who are the vast majority of us, are only 
too glad to stay where they are. 

It is true we do not in all respects use the theological dialect 
of our fathers. It is also true that in some of our denomina- 
tions old creeds are taken rather for substance of doctrine than 
in ipsissimis verbis. We do not deny that we believe in theo- 
logical progress,—when it is in the right direction. But it is 
absurd to say that the Evangelical system of doctrine, by 
which we mean the doctrine of the New Testament fairly in- 
terpreted, is not held by the great majority of our ministers 
and laymen, and held because they believe it true. 

On our side, we have nothing but respect for our Unitarian 
friends, whom we believe to be, like us, honest in their beliefs. 
Here in New England, where Unitarianism began its career, 
there is on the whole an entente cordiale between us. The old 
bitterness has largely passed away. It is true we have not for- 
gotten that the Unitarians turned some of our grandfatl.ers out 
of their pulpits and took possession of a great many meeting: 
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houses which we still think were not theirs. ‘But we have for- 
given them long ago, and for all that was wrong on our side 
we do not hesitate to ask their forgiveness, even as we would 
be forgiven by God for every wrong. We do not agree with 
them in doctrine much better to-day than we did seventy-five 
years ago. Our new theology—even our newest—starts from 
the deity of Christ. We teach, like them, Faith, Hope, and 
Love; but behind these virtues, as their motive power, we 
would place the power of the God-man, the efficacy of His 
atonement, the strength of His grace. We too claim to be 
churches of the Holy Spirit, but we believe Him to be the 
Spirit of the exalted Christ. If we have learnt some lessons 
from our Unitarian brethren, distrust in the system of Evan- 
gelical truth is not one of them. We believe that there is 
among us to-day more loyal, honest, devoted acceptance of the 
great facts and doctrines which make up our theological system 
than ever before. And we believe, too, not in any spirit of 
boasting, that we do not come behind our Unitarian friends in 
the promotion of Faith, Hope, and Love. Like Paul, we be- 
lieve that “the greatest of these is Love.” And we look for 
this especially from our Unitarian brethren. Let it be the 
love of the 13th of 1st Corinthians, that love which is tolerant 
and generous, which is not puffed up, which thinketh no evil, 
which does not behave itself unseemly. The odiwm theologicum 
is the most inconsistent of traits for those who stand above all 
for Faith, Hope, and Love. 

But this is a digression. It only indirectly goes to prove 
what is already evident enough, that here is the Double once 
more at work. To him all men are double. We cannot con- 
vince him of the fact. All that we can do is to pity him. He 
says he is sorry for us. But not half so sorry as we are for 
him. 

The proof amounts almost to a demonstration. We are glad 
that we can say so, and that we can lay all our blame and pity 
on the Double. Once for all we renounce him and all his 
works. But what shall we say of the author whom we love so 
much when we hear him in his own voice and see him in his 
own person? We Orthodox people have for many years 
counted him as our own,—not because we had any idea that he 
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agreed with us in doctrine, but because we are trying to live as 
Christians and we have thought we recognized a true Christian 
in him. The man who could write “In His Name,” and 
“Christmas Waits in Boston,” could not but be dear to all 
who love our Lord. We trust that we shall hear the old 
voice often again speaking in its old tones of sweetness and 
gentleness. And so we rest in our belief that our theory of 
the “ Double” is true. 
Lewis F. STEARNS. 
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Articte II].—THE ETHICS OF CHRISTIANITY AND OF 
CONFUCIANISM COMPARED. 


I. Ir is the aim of the following discussion to confine atten- 
tion to the ethical relations of Christianity and Confucianism ; 
although moral and religious convictions cannot be arbitrarily 
separated into two disconnected classes, each standing inde- 
pendent of the other. They have their common origin in the 
unity of the Divinely constituted human nature, and so are 
mutually interpenetrating. They are indeed the exercise of 
the same faculties in the twofoid relation of man to man, and 
of man to God. Ethical teaching is an orderly unfolding of 
man’s relation to his fellow man, while right religious teaching 
is an orderly unfolding of man’s relation to God. Thus men’s 
religious convictions lie naturally at the basis of their moral 
convictions, and it will be found that the breadth, and accu- 
racy, and vigor, of religious convictions largely determine the 
breadth, and accuracy, and vigor, of moral convictions. It fol- 
lows, that a just estimate of the two systems under considera- 
tion cannot wholly ignore the religious beliefs in which they 
are imbedded. 

There is a special interest to the student of the world’s his- 
tory, that attaches to the study of ethical and religious teach- 
ings, since these teachings are the great spiritual forces that 
determine the varying types of civilization among the different 
nationalities of the earth. It is true that the average social life 
among any people lies far below the standard of right and 
duty which has been set up by Sages and social reformers, and 
has been responded to by the general conscience. There are 
tendencies in every man’s heart, and in society, however we 
may account for them, that turn men aside from those high 
ideals of virtue which they have set up for imitation. It fol- 
lows that different estimates are formed of the civilizations of 
any nation, according as those estimates are based on the study 
of the high moral teachings that are found in the best litera- 
ture of the nation, or on the other hand, are based on the study 


of the actual social life of the people. Thus it would be easy 
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to point out the most opposite accounts of Chinese civilization 
in the writings of western scholars, those scholars all drawing 
their information from Chinese sources. Some have imagined 
that the ideal China, which is found pictured in the writings of 
the Sages, is the actual China, and have so described it; while 
others have described the real China, as it reveals itself to the 
observing student. But to form a just estimate of Confucian- 
ism, we should not place those evils to its account which have 
not sprung out of its teachings, but have appeared and per- 
petuated themselves, in opposition to the true spirit of Con- 
fucianism. Were a Chinese traveler to make the tour of 
England and America, pointing out the social evils which he 
had observed, and charging them back upon Christianity as the 
outcome of its teachings, Christian men and women would be 
justly offended at so rash and undiscriminating a conclusion. 
So we should not charge against Confucianism those evils of 
society which have not sprung naturally from its teachings, 
Its excellences or defects as an ethical system should, however, 
be measured, not only by what it has’ accomplished for men, 
but by what it has failed to accomplish. A vessel is wrecked 
in a dangerous channel by reason of the lack of knowledge of 
the pilot in charge. In assuming to be able to guide the ship, 
he has made himself accountable for the misfortune that has 
resulted. So Confucianism, in assuming to be able to pilot 
men through the tortuous channel of human obligation, makes 
itself responsible for the moral losses which it has not wisdom 
enough to prevent. 

A special interest attaches to the study of the ethical teach- 
ings that have prevailed in China, since we find here not only 
one of the oldest and earliest developed civilizations, but alsoa 
civilization that stands in comparative isolation from the rest of 
the world. There is no evidence that the ethical ideas of the 
Chinese have been borrowed from external sources. Their 
Sages acknowledge no such indebtedness, but teach that their 
doctrines are derived from the light of nature. The solidarity 
and antiquity of the central truths in Confucian ethical teach- 
ings forbid the supposition that the Chinese have been learners 
from the outside world. The Christian scholar is therefore de- 
lighted to find in Confucianism an independent corroboration 
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of many of the ethical teachings set forth in the Scriptures, a 
testimony to the unity of the fundamental moral convictions of 
the human race, and an independent refutation of the theory 
that man has no original moral nature, but that his moral con- 
victions have been slowly evolved, through a long and fierce 
struggle for existence with his fellow man. The divergence 
of Confucianism from the moral teachings of the Scriptures 
illustrates on the other hand, the inability of even the wisest 
and best of human teachers, to set forth maxims that will not 
result in error in many of their remoter applications. We 
shall further observe as we proceed, that a chief source of men’s 
errors in judging of human relations and duties, lies in a dis- 
torted or false religious belief, showing that correct ethical 
teachings must be based on a correct religious faith. No man 
has ever adequately unfolded the relations of man to man, who 
has not himself comprehended the relations of man to God. 

II. Christianity and Confucianism are agreed in regarding 
men as endowed from birth with a moral nature. We read in 
the first chapter of Genesis the august words: “ And God 
said, let us make man in Our image, after Our likeness.” As 
the Scriptures assume the being and sovereignty of God, with- 
out any categorical announcement, so they assume that man is 
born with a moral nature, subject to the law of God, God’s 
commands are issued to men, with promises of reward for 
obedience, and threatenings of punishment for disobedience. 
Our Saviour assumed that man is possessed of this moral, and 
therefore responsible, nature as the basis of all his teachings. 
He came not to destroy the law of God, to which man as a 
moral being is subject, but to fulfill. Men though estranged 
from God by reason of sin, were to bow before Him in peni- 
tence and faith, calling Him their Heavenly Father. They 
were to place the character of God before them as a model for 
imitation, striving to be perfect even as their Father in Heaven 
was perfect. The Apostle Paul boldly declares that the Gen- 
tiles, who have not the revealed law of God, yet have a law 
written in their hearts, by which they will be acquitted or con- 
demned. Even abandoned sinners, who have come to be with- 
out natural affections, know the judgment of God, that they 
who commit such things are worthy of death. So Confucian 
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scholars uniformly teach that man is born with a moral nature, 
We read in the Book of History: “The Exalted Ruler Above 
has bestowed a moral nature upon the people below.” The 
word which I have translated, “the moral nature,” is explained 
as “the good heart.” A fuller explanation is that Heaven has 
conferred upon man a nature containing the law of benevo- 
lence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, without deflection or 
inclination. This is called the good nature. The ancient lite- 
rature of China has preserved no traditions, so far as I am 
aware, of the western origin of the first inhabitants of the 
country, or of their possessing an original civilization. The 
aborigines of the land are conceived of as living in a primitive 
state, without clothing, without houses, without fire, eating raw 
food, not knowing the flavor of meat, without social regula- 
tions. This was the state of nature before the moral faculties 
had been awakened into life and activity. Then appeared the 
Sages and Holy men, among the people, as the gift of Heaven, 
to teach them the relations and duties of life, as also to culti- 
vate the soil, and to prepare for themselves proper food and 
clothing. The people responded to the instructions given with 
the simplicity and alacrity of children, and a high state of 
social order soon resulted. In this fanciful picture of the 
early condition of the Chinese we have a conception of the 
work of the Sages and Holy men, that is uniformly preserved 
throughout the literature of the people. The common people 
were possessed of a nature as perfect in the range of its capac- 
ities as that of the Sages, yet as the seed must wait for the 
light of the sun to quicken it into life, so their moral capacities 
must wait for the light of the teaching and example of the 
Sages to quicken them into life. We read in the opening pas- 
sage of the Doctrine of the Mean: “ What Heaven has con- 
ferred is called nature.” This perfect nature is given to all 
men alike, and the Sage differs from other men, only in that 
he has first comprehended his nature, and perfectly unfolded 
its capacities. In the opening passage of the Great Learning 
we read: “The doctrine of the Great Learning pertains to 
making lustrous the lustrous virtue,” that is, the unfolding of 
the original capacities of the perfect nature. We are told that 
this bright virtue is received from Heaven, pure, spiritual, un- 
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clouded, embodying all moral principles, and in harmony with 
all things. Mencius tells us that, “The great man does not 
lose his child-heart.” Again he says: “Men lose their chickens 
and dogs, and have understanding to seek after them, but they 
lose the heart,” that is, the child-heart, “and have no under- 
standing to seek after it. The path of education is none other 
than to seek after the lost heart.” 

Let us here note the fundamental error of Confucian teach- 
ing concerning man’s nature, as measured by the Christian 
standard. Christianity tells us of an original apostasy from 
God, and the Old Testament Scriptures uniformly represent 
the entire race of man as persistently tending towards evil. 
The Scriptures never speak of the naturally good heart of man, 
but continually speak of the naturally evil heart of man; and 
the apostle Paul distinctly teaches that his heart, which so con- 
stantly inclines towards evil, is inherited from Adam, the pro- 
genitor of the race, and this evil nature God regards and treats 
as sinful. Confucianism stands in direct antagonism to such 
teaching. To charge man as possessed of a nature tending 
towards evil from birth is regarded as blasphemy against 
Heaven. The doctrine of the Philosopher Hsiin Tsi, that 
man’s nature at birth is evil, has been rejected by the whole 
line of Confucian scholars, as an offense against Heaven and 
against man. Confucius says: “Men’s natures are naturally 
near,” that is as explained, they are alike good at birth. “ By 
education they become remotely separated,” that is, by right 
education some become Sages and Holy men, while others by 
wrong education become monsters of wickedness. Mencius 
boldly teaches that the Emperors Chieh and Chou, though 
they descended te the greatest depths of wickedness, did not 
differ in their Heaven-derived natures from the holy Emperors 
Yao and Shun. Their sins were wholly to be accounted for 
by external evil influences, rousing unbalanced desires in the 
heart. Mencius rejects the teaching of Kao Tsi concerning 
man’s nature, as false and degrading. Kao Tsi taught that 
the nature at birth was in a state of indifference, without tend- 
ency either towards good or evil. The willow tree supplies 
material out of which the workman fashions dishes according 
to his pleasure. So righteousness and benevolence are the 
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fashioning of material, which nature supplies, by education. 
Again nature is like water, that flows to the east or west, 
according as an opening is made for it. Mencius opposes this 
teaching, pointing out that violence is done to the nature of 
the willow in cutting it and fashioning it into vessels, while no 
violence is done to the nature to produce righteousness and 
benevolence. Water is indeed indifferent as to the direction of 
its flow, whether east or west, but not so as to its flow whether 
upwards of downwards. It can be forced over a mountain, 
but its law is to flow downwards. So by forcing the nature 
men are driven into evil, but the law of the nature is towards 
goodness. Man’s nature tends towards goodness as the moun- 
tains tend to clothe themselves with forests. Men may cut 
down the trees with axes, aud cattle browse away the young 
shoots that spring up from roots, in nature’s effort to recover 
its normal condition, until at last the mountains are bald and 
desolate. This desolation is not the nature of the mountains, 
but the effect of external violence. So men become wicked by 
external evil influences, doing violence to their Heaven-derived 
nature. In all this there is no hint of any natural tendency of 
the human heart towards evil. How different from the lan- 
guage of Scripture which declares that, “ The heart is deceit- 
ful above all things, and desperately wicked.” 

I will only note in this place two evils that grow out of this 
distorted conception of human nature. The first is a false 
estimate of the ease with which men may be turned from sin 
to holiness. Confucius regrets at one time that none of the 
princes employ him to correct the evils of government. If 
thus employed, three years would be sufficient to restore order. 
If good government continued for a hundred years, the evils 
of society would disappear. Confucius was employed for a 
short time as minister of crime in the kingdom of Lu. In 
three months good government was restored. If articles were 
lost in the streets the passers-by were so unselfish that they 
would not pick them up. Doors were not closed at night. 
Men and women walked in different paths. This fanciful idea 
of the ease with which the evils of society can be brushed 
aside, has been crystallized in the classical writings of the peo- 
ple, and handed down from generation tc generation as a pleas- 
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ing dream, while actual human nature in China has been as 
obstinate in resisting good influences as in the rest of the world. 
The second evil that I would note is closely related to the first, 
and has been illustrated in the examples given above. A false 
estimate of the transforming power of sages and holy men 
over the lives of their fellows. The errors of the people are 
regarded as springing from a lack of right instruction and ex- 
ample. The sages supply the needed instruction, and set the 
right example, and immediately men turn towards virtue, as 
wanderers turn towards the true road. “The virtue of the 
superior man is like the wind, the virtue of the common peo- 
ple is like the grass; when the wind blows the grass bends.” 
The ideal position of the highest influence is that of a king, 
who can regulate society by the law of heaven. A sage king 
has only to shed forth the glory of his virtues, like the bright- 
shining of the sun, and immediately the hearts of the officers 
and people respond to his virtues, and move about him in 
beautiful social order. But Confucius is imagined to be the 
embodiment of all heavenly wisdom and virtue. He has been 
exalted to a dignity above that of kings, in the affections of 
the people. His writings have been the food of thought, the 
patterns of government, and of social life, from generation to 
generation ; and yet the evils of which he complained in his 
time, have not melted away and disappeared, under the trans- 
forming influence of his life and teachings. He has reigned 
as Emperor of China not three years, not one hundred years, 
but two thousand four hundred years, and we look out upon a 
China that worships Confucius as a God, and has woven the 
threads of his beautiful moral maxims into a magnificent cloak, 
which is worn with proud ostentation, but which, alas, is spread 
over lives abounding with the sins which those maxims con- 
demn. 

III. Christianity and Confucianism are agreed in regarding 
man as subject to law, according to which he ought to regulate 
his life. Christianity assumes that man has written in his 
nature a law of right and duty. This law responds to the re- 
vealed law of God as the eye responds to the light. As light 
would be without meaning were there no eye to perceive, 80 
the light of divine revelation would be without meaning, were 
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there no eye of conscience to perceive its radiance. This 
truth is poetically set forth in proverbs: “The spirit of man is 
the candle of the Lord, searching all the inward parts.” The 
apostle Paul tells us that the Gentiles show the work of the 
law written in their hearts; and John warns us that, “If our 
heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and knoweth 
all things.” But Christianity further teaches that this law of 
nature, which all men may understand by studying their own 
hearts, is not a sufficient light, and that there has been super- 
added the fuller, clearer law of the Divine Command. We 
are told in Psalms that the law was given, “ That men might 
set their hope in God, and not forget the works of God, but 
keep his commandments.” Confucianism fully recognizes this 
law written in the human heart. In the opening passage of 
the Doctrine of the Mean we read: “ Following nature is the 
path,” that is, of virtue. This path is not remote from men, 
and difficult to find. It is near at hand, and all may walk in 
it. Fidelity to one’s relatives, and goodness to all men, is the 
law of benevolence ; reverence to superiors, and deference to 
associates, is the law of propriety; serving the prince, and re- 
specting the superior, is the law of righteousness ; discriminat- 
ing between the true and the false, is the law of wisdom. 

Men come to a comprehension of the law of Heaven by study- 

ing their Heaven-derived natures. Thus Confucianism is 
chiefly occupied in defining the relations of man to man. If 
those relations are properly regulated, and those duties are 
properly discharged, the law of Heaven is fulfilled, and men’s 
lives are in harmony with Heaven. General prosperity and 
worldly good-fortune will be the result. In this the order of 
Christianity is reversed. That order is, to first correct the 

heart relation of man to God, and following this, the human 

relations are easily regulated. As we have seen, the Sages and 
Holy men are exalted to the rank of the interpreters of Heaven. 

Out of their clear intuitions they unfold the laws of life. 

They are regarded as perfect in wisdom and virtue. Their 

example is therefore without error, and their teachings are in- 

fallible. This conception of the Sages and Holy men ex- 
cludes the idea of a special Divine Revelation. No higher 

truths than they have propounded are necessary for the moral 
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improvement of men; no higher authority than theirs can be 
added to urge men to righteousness. The result of such a 
false conception of the character and office of the Sages, is to 
exalt them into a place of reverence that passes into worship, 
and thus places imperfect, fallible men in the seat of the per- 
fect, infallible God. It further brings men into a kind of 
intellectual and spiritual slavery to the teachings of past ages, 
and thus hinders their growth in knowledge and virtue. 

IV. Christianity and Confucianism are agreed in tracing 
human obligation to a Supreme Source, Christianity to God, 
and Confucianism to Heaven. Christianity conceives of human 
nature as the gift of God, of law as the will of God, of des- 
tiny as the verdict of God on the free moral acts of men. The 
Heaven of the ancient Chinese had elements of personality 
which have been clouded over in modern times by the specula- 
tions of materializing philosophers. Heaven in the ancient 
classics is the supreme ruler. Laws were established, and de- 
erees put forth, by Heaven. Wicked rulers were overturned, 
and righteous rulers set up; Heaven was benevolent and com- 
passionate ; the favor of Heaven was propitiated by prayers 
and offerings. This conception of Heaven, involving an intel- 
ligent personality, does not disappear in the later classics. It 
was observed of Confucius that Heaven was about to use him 
as an alarm-bell. “To those that sin against Heaven there is 
no place for prayer.” At the death of his beloved disciple, 
Yen Hui, Confucius exclaimed, “ Alas, Heaven is destroying 
me, Heaven is destroying me.” Passages of this class can be 
multiplied, which if translated into western languages, and 
read in the light of the clear theism of Christianity, would be 
understood to involve a conception of God. Yet, on the other 
hand, Heaven is conceived of as standing apart from man, 
silent and distant in its august majesty. It is without voice or 
sound. No other revelation is vouchsafed than that which is 
made thrgugh the teachings of the Sages, or manifested by the 
concurrent will of the people. We read in the Book of His- 
tory: “ Heaven hears and sees in accordance with the hearing 
and seeing of the people, Heaven’s manifestations of favor to 
the good and of terror to the evil are in accordance with the 
people’s manifestations of favor to the good and of terror to 
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the evil.” Heaven is father, and the earth is mother, this lan- 
guage showing that only the upholding, nourishing power of 
Heaven and earth is thus symbolized. We have at best in the 
Heaven of the ancient Chinese but a blurred, distorted concep- 
tion of the God of Heaven. The Creator and the creature 
are confounded, and the glory of the Creator has already set 
in eclipse behind the works of His hand. These reflections 
are not aside from the theme under discussion. Christian eth- 
ical teachings rest for their ultimate principles on man’s rela- 
tion to God. The doctrine of God, his character, his law, his 
relation to man, is unfolded with ever increasing clearness 
through the long line of prophets, culminating in the revela- 
tion of God in Christ, who was Immanuel, God with us, “The 
Brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of His 
person.” The fountains of Divine love are opened for the 
parched and thirsty lips of men. The glorious perfections of 
the character of God are revealed, and truth, right, duty, in 
man’s relation to his fellow man, catch the luster of the Heav- 
enly light in which they are bathed. But in Confucianism the 
light of the knowledge of God, which at first appears only as 
a confused reflection from a broken mirror, gives place at 
length to deep, impenetrable darkness, which has settled down 
over China. Men professing themselves to be wise have be- 
come fools, and have changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
God, not indeed into an image made like to corruptible man, 
but into blind force and dead matter, spontaneously acting and 
reacting without thought, without will, without purpose, with- 
out heart. Nature is a vast machine of fate, rolling and whir- 
ring on without a guiding hand. The little lives of men are 
but sparks that are struck off by the grinding wheels of des- 
tiny, that scintillate for a moment, and then go out in darkness. 
Motives to a pure and noble life do not spring from the com- 
mand of God, “ Be ye holy, for I am holy,” but from the cold 
ideal of a dead law, without love, without compassion, without 
power to help. Thus, Christian ethics are vital with the con- 
sciousness of man’s relation to God. They are living waters 
that spring from the Eternal Fountain ; while Confucian ethies 
are like waters that have long since been cut off from their 
perennial source, and have become stagnant and bitter, without 
power to slako the spirit’s thirst, and quicken the life of men. 
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V. Briefly compare the lives of Christ and of Confucius, to 
bring before our minds the different ideals that the two sys- 
tems hold up for imitation. Christianity describes Christ as 
the incarnation of the eternal God, the revelation among men 
of the Divine perfections. Confucianism describes Confucius 
as raised up by Heaven to correct the evils of society. He is 
clothed with perfect wisdom and virtue, and so is exalted to a 
kind of associate relationship with Heaven and earth, to assist 
them in moulding the hearts of men. Christ while in the 
world lived a life of prayer, of the closest communion with 
the Father, in all things seeking to do His will. Confucius 
lived a prayerless life, conscious of no need of communion 
with a Being above himself, conscious of no sins that needed 
to be confessed to such a Being, conscious of no weaknesses 
that needed help from above to overcome. Christ came to set 
up a Universal Kingdom of love in the world. Confucius 
went about among the divided kingdoms of his time, seeking 
to restore good government after the models of the ancient 
Sage-kings. Christ opened up for men’s feet a pathway of 
holy living, that led on to a blessed immortal destiny, Himself 
walking in that pathway, clothed in the bright garments of 
perfect virtue. Confucius groped among the graves of the 
dead past, imitating the stiff ceremonial virtues of the ancient 
worthies, mourning over the degeneracy of his times, with no 
higher hope or ambition than to revive the good customs of 
antiquity. 

VI. There is a strong contrast between the Christian and 
the Confucian conception of sin. Sin to the Christian man is 
an offense against God. The relation is a personal, vital one. 
“ Against thee,” said the Psalmist, “thee only have I sinned, 
and done this evil in Thy sight.” Deep, spiritual, heart re- 
pentance towards God is a constant Scripture theme. Sin to 
the Confucianist is an offense against the majesty of Heaven, a 
departure from law. It is constantly spoken of as error, deflec- 
tion, something to be put away by good resolutions, something 
to be grown out of by self-culture. There is no conscience of 
the deep guilt of sin, no groaning in the struggle with a heart 
that is desperately wicked. There is no conception of the de- 
ceiving, blinding, destroying power of sin. All men have 
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strength, if they would only use it, to overcome their tend. 
encies to evil, and become like the Sages and Holy men. Thus 
sin becomes a kind of external tarnish, that obscures the luster 
of the naturally bright virtues, that can be easily brushed aside, 
when those virtues assume their original brilliancy. The vir. 
tue of truthfulness in speech, and of sincerity in life, is often 
commended in Chinese classical writings. Confucius was not 
always truthful or sincere, but in this regard he stood ona 
plain high above the most of his contemporaries. Mencius, 
though endowed with a keener intellect than Confucius, showed 
less stability of moral character, and often, in his political and 
ethical discussions, descended to the level of a cunning casuist, 
The mass of the Chinese, from the days of Confucius and 
Mencius down to the present time, have been false in word and 
insincere in life, and the most false and insincere of all have 
been the scholars, who while they are untruthful in word and 
in life, are perpetually praising the virtue of integrity and up- 
rightness. Shakspeare puts into the mouth of the villain Iago 
the loftiest sentiments of virtue. ‘ Who steals my purse steals 
trash ; but he that filches from me my good name, robs me of 
that which not enriches him, and makes me poor indeed.” 
lagos abound in China, who know how to cover the darkest 
falsehoods in the brightest livery of truth. If it be not just to 
charge this deep moral prostration back upon Confucianism as 
its cause, it yet can be urged that Confucianism has been pow- 
erless to correct this evil, and that it has increased in volume 
and intensity from age to age. 

VIL. There are parallels and divergences between the Chris 
tian and the Confucian conception of the relation of king and 
people. Christianity teaches that governments are ardained of 
God; Confucianism, that they are ordained of Heaven. Both 
systems teach that evil human laws ought to be broken, evil 
rulers, in the last extreme, ought to be set aside. Confucianism, 
while propounding such principles, qualifies them with the 
greatest care. It is only when the will of Heaven has been 
most clearly revealed, that men are to dare to put themselves 
in opposition to the constituted authority. Doubtless the idea 
of the natural dignity of human nature, and the birth equality 
of all men, has done much to keep open to the lower classes 
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the road of progress, and has checked the tendency towards 
easte, but Confucianism has always showed an inclination 
towards aristocracy. The people are held in a kind of childish 
servility, and the king, as the representative of Heaven, is 
exalted to a position of superstitious reverence. The ideals of 
government that prevailed when China was but a handful of 
people, are held up for imitation under entirely altered condi- 
tions, and the people are hindered in growing into self-respon- 
sibility by the excessive estimate of the fatherly supervision 
and protection, which it belongs to the emperor to exercise. 
The unity of the family is emphasized without a proper dis-’ 
crimination of the rights of individuals, and punishment for 
sin falls continually upon the innocent along with the guilty. 
VILL The Christian and the Confucian conception of the 
relation of parent and child differs in many regards. Chris- 
tianity emphasizes the parental relation. The parent lives 
more for the child than the child for the parent. God has 
committed to the parent an immortal soul, to be fitted, by 
faithful teaching and example, for its high destiny. Confu- 
cianism reverses this order, and emphasizes the relation of 
child to parent. The child is to live for the parent. This is 
filial piety. He is to serve the parents while living, anticipat- 
ing their every want, and is to worship them when dead with 
the proper ceremonies. Confucianism holds the child in per- 
petual minority during the life of the parent. A boy of sev- 
enty appears in the gay colored garments of childhood, and 
sports in the presence of his centennarian father. A man of 
such a surpassing spirit of obedience is canonized in Confucian 
literature, for the imitation of the generations to come. Con- 
fucianism gives unjust power to the parent over the life of the 
child, which is often exercised with the utmost cruelty and 
selfishness. Sins against parents are visited with fearful pun- 
ishments, while sins against children are slightly regarded. A 
son in Shan-Tung killed his father unwittingly, while the 
father was attempting to break into his room to steal. The 
question of punishment was appealed to the highest officers of 
government. They decided that the son must be cut to pieces 
for the sin, since it must have been by his unfilial life that the 
father was driven to steal! The relation of parent and child 
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thus becomes one of authority and of fear, rather than of 
tenderness and of love. This exaggerated idea of the relation 
of child to parent distorts the conception of duty in other rela. 
tions. Parents and children are to help each other in covering 
up sins. The case is submitted to Confucius of a man who has 
taken possession of a stray sheep, belonging to a neighbor, 
The son exposes the father’s crime. The question is asked 
whether the son has acted properly ; to which Confucius re- 
plies: “ With us the father secretes for the son, and the son 
secretes for the father.” Wife and children are to be neg. 
lected for the sake of the parents. Mencius has a friend who 
has cast away his wife and children, because his father has 
unjustly driven him from home, and this act is commended by 
Mencius as showing the man’s spirit of obedience to his father, 
He wouid not enjoy the pleasures of a husband and a father, 
if he could not discharge the duties of a son. Reverence for 
parents passes into worship of dead ancestors, and thus be 
comes idolatry. 

IX. Christianity and Confucianism are agreed in regarding 
the relation of husband and wife as a sacred and exalted one, 
Christianity places it first in importance, while Confucianism 
subordinates it to the relation of parent and child. Christ 
came into the world, born of a pure and devout woman. His 
tenderness and love towards the women who followed Him 
and ministered to Him, has done much to exalt their place in 
Christian society. The wife has come to be the companion of 
her husband. In childhood she has been trained in knowledge, 
and cultivated in virtue, and when the responsibilities of moth- 
erhood come upon her, she is prepared to educate the young 
lives committed to her care, both by wise precepts and a right 
example. Good seed is thus sown in the tender years of child- 
hood, which produces beautiful flowers and luscious fruits, in 
later years. Confucianism degrades woman, it neglects her edu- 
cation. The popular saying, “ It is the virtue of a woman to 
be without talent,” is a true embodiment of the spirit of Con- 
fucianism towards women. This reminds us of the saying in 
the evil days of American history, now happily past, that 
slaves were only injured by being educated, which was true 
if they were to be kept in slavery. Women in China are kept 
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in ignorance. Among the wealthy they live in pampered idle- 
ness; among the poor their lot is one of drudgery. Children 
are born to them and committed to their care, but they are 
themselves but children in knowledge and self-government. 
They rule with passion and caprice, and the minds of the chil- 
dren, in their most impressible years, are fed on husks and 
chaff. Without steady, judicious government, they grow wild 
and lawless, or cunning and hypocritical. They follow their 
evil impulses, and the evil example set before them, of aban- 
donment to paroxysms of rage, when their wills are in the 
slightest crossed. And thus in a land of boasted filial piety, 
filial impiety abounds in all classes of society. There is little 
hope of renovating China, until the mothers of China are ren- 
ovated in heart and life. Confucianism justifies polygamy. It 
declares that the greatest act of filial impiety is to be without 
children. Confucius was the son of a concubine, and the Con- 
fucian literature has no word of condemnation for the practice 
of polygamy. Shun received from Yao his two daughters at 
once for wives, and emperors and high officers, in an unbroken 
line, have set before the people, in this regard, an evil example. 
Women can be divorced for seven reasons: irreverence to the 
husband’s parents, impurity, laziness, barrenness, excessive 
talking, theft, evil disease. If a husband is stricken down by 
death in any extraordinary way, it is a meritorious act for the 
wife to destroy herself, and be buried in the tomb with her 
husband. There is a tablet in Tungchou near my home, erected 
by the officers of the city in honor of a woman, who starved 
herself to death by the grave of her husband. The memory 
of this commendable act is thus preserved for the imitation of 
other women. There is no lot so hard in China as that of the 
young wife. She is yoked in life, without choice of her own, 
to an entire stranger. For the husband to love the wife is a 
weakness to be condemned. The son must side with the 
mother against the wife, and beat her as he would a child, at 
his own or the mother’s caprice. Cases of suicide are continu- 
ally occurring among the people, where young wives find life 
unsupportable, and they choose self-destruction to end their 
miseries. So general is the tyranny of mothers-in-law, that 
young wives are congratulated by their friends, when the 
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mother-in-law has been removed by death. Christianity softens 
and enriches the lives of women, until the graces of gentleness 
and purity, of patience and love, write themselves in lines of 
beauty upon their faces, as they grow old in years. Confu. 
cianism neglects the culture of women, and as they grow old 
in years, their faces grow ugly with the marks of ignorance 
and neglect, of selfishness and passion. 

X. In nothing do the ethics of Christianity and Confucian. 
ism show a more marked divergence than in the spirit of phi- 
lanthropy which distinguishes Christianity, but which is com. 
paratively lacking in Confucianism. According to Christian 
teaching, love begins towards those that are near, but it flows 
forth until it encompasses with its blessings the most remote, 
the most degraded members of the race. Wherever the Chris. 
tian sees ignorance, and sorrow, and sin, there does he see a 
brother to be taught, and comforted, and purified. Paul ae- 
counted himself a debtor to all men, to unfold to them the 
truths of a better life. The Sages of China perceived and 
announced the duty of reciprocity, which ought to regulate 
the lives of men; but the demands of Confucian reciprocity 
fall far short of the demands of Christian philanthropy. Re- 
ciprocity, at best, is only the duty of benevolence towards 
those in the midst of whom our lives are cast. It has never 
been a moral, propulsive power, sending men forth to lead lives 
of self-denial, in persistent and methodical efforts for the good 
of others. Confucianism rejects love as the bond of the fam- 
ily, and substitutes parental tenderness, and filial respect. The 
philosopher Mo Tsii proposed universal love as the bond of the 
family and of society. His teachings draw much closer to the 
Christian doctrine of love for all men than do the teachings of 
Confucian scholars. Mencius caricatures and repudiates his 
teachings, as destroying the five relations, urging men to love 
a passing traveler with the same love that they exercise towards 
a parent. Mencius contrasts the relation between brothers, 
with the relation between strangers, in a manner that proves 
him to have no conception of the brotherhood of man. A 
man chances to see a stranger in the act of drawing his bow to 
kill another stranger, and he laughingly exhorts him to desist; 
but if he sees a brother in a like act, he exhorts him with flow- 
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ing tears. The killing of a stranger, or the death of another 
stranger in punishment, is of slight consideration, but the 
thought of a brother losing his life in punishment for crime, 
fills his heart with the deepest consternation. Thus, Confucian 
ethics are selfish and not humanitarian. They have ever tended 
towards egoism. Christian motives in life begin and end in 
God. Confucian motives begin in an ideal law, and end in an 
ideal self-culture. Phariseeism has been the natural result. 
China has been to the Confucianist the favored land of Heaven. 
It has been enlightened with the knowledge of the pure doc- 
trines of Heaven, and adorned with the lives of Heaven-sent 
Sages and Holy men. The inhabitants of other lands are out- 
side barbarians, not indeed to be pitied, and helped to a better 
life, but to be walled out, and kept from polluting the inhabi- 
tants of the Flowery Land. 

Archimedes, delighted with the discovery of the control of 
mechanical power, boasted that with a proper foundation he 
could move the world. Confucianism has boasted that the 
teachings of the Sages, resting for their foundation on the law 
of Heaven, could easily move the world; and yet the world 
upon which Confucianism has exerted its power, has sunk 
deeper and ever deeper into sin. Christianity now comes to a 
world helplessly sold under sin, and declares that with the Law 
of God as a foundation, and the Gospel of Christ as a lever, it 
can lift the world into a new life of love to God and love to 
man. It points to its magnificent achievements in the past and 
in the present, in transforming the lives of men, as a pledge of 
its continued power in the future. It comes to China, both as 
a system of ethics, and as a system of religion, not as a supple- 
ment to Confucianism, but as a substitute. It does not offer of 
its new material a few patches, here and there, to fill the holes, 
and improve the appearance of the Confucian garment; but it 
offers a new and complete robe, to all who will cast off their 
old garments, 4nd receive the gift of God in humility, in peni- 


tence, in faith. 
D,. Z, SHEFFIELD. 
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ArticLe IV.—THE LOGICAL CONSEQUENCE OF MR, 
FISKE’S ADMISSION OF PERSONALITY. 


THE most interesting phase of the present revival of meta- 
physics is the new attitude which reason is assuming in rela- 
tion to religion and revealed truth. From the time of the 
introduction of the Aristotelian Logic into the theology of the 
Schoolmen, and especially after the new impetus to free re- 
search imparted by the Renaissance, the intellect of Christen- 
dom grew restive and rebellious under the constraint of dogma 
until in the last century, in the influences that led to such 
results, religious and political, as were exhibited in the French 
revolution—the reason which had at first been trained to draw 
in. harness with the authoritative teaching of the Church at 
last broke loose from fastening and rein alike and plunged 
onward unchecked and unguided except by its own self-im- 
posed limitations. That the world ere long stood aghast at the 
awful spectacle of religion and the Church not only ignored 
but trampled on in the name of liberty and rationality is not 
to be wondered at, and that therefore Voltaire declared that 
“Tf there were no God the reason would be compelled to make 
one,” and that the French Revolutionists solemnly decreed the 
restoration of Religion to the altars desecrated but shortly 
before in the name of Reason, may be regarded as hardly more 
than the economical and political need of the hour. The Chris. 
tian apologists of that day or of the period that immediately 
followed built, it is true, upon a basis of reason only and ad- 
dressed themselves supposably to minds as devoid of faith as 
if Christian revelation had never been. But we feel, in read- 
ing, as if this were again an attempt to make the reason con- 
form to a great moral necessity, rather than ghe voluntary 
seeking of reason itself for the proper gratification of its own 
longings, a poise where it should finally and freely rest in its 
unhindered flight. 

If its strivings in the past had been to free itself from the 
fetters of dogma, that struggle was now over. The age of 
ecclesiastical domination of the intellect was passed. What 
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would the free untrammelled reason of a people trained in 
fourteen centuries of Christian doctrine and discipline do of its 
own accord when the doctrine and the discipline are now alike 
removed and the age of spiritual and rational manhood with 
its accompanying liberty has been entered upon? As we have 
just said, the attempt on the part of reason to wear again, in the 
arguments of Butler and Paley, the humble garb of a menial 
serving the needs of society in keeping the world from moral 
shipwreck, while commendable enough as good behavior, was 
not the free ultimation of the instincts of developed manhood 
felt within. The period of license, of utter negation, of chaos, 
had not been endured for any trivial end. If the reason had 
of its accord plunged forward even into that world where it 
should hear uttered the words, “ There is no God,” it was to 
the end that it should even as freely turn back and seek, if not 
the old world it had left, then at least a “ new heaven and a 
new earth” wherein the former things shall have past away 
and all things are made new. It is here, in this voluntary 
search for God, exhibited in the more enlightened philosophy 
of our day, that we find a wholly new meaning and importance 
attaching to contemporary metaphysics. Far from fleeing 
from an authoritative religion we behold ‘he minds of men 
absorbed everywhere in an inquiry in which no object is more 
earnestly sought than a God for the reason to acknowledge 
and to adore, if not the God of dogma yet none the less a God 
which shall be something more than a Deus ex machina, some- 
thing better and higher than any idol of man’s making even 
though it be the creation of the reason itself. 

It is just here that we find a deep significance in Mr. Fiske’s 
most interesting essay.* After a careful survey of the history 
of religious ideas from the standpoint of the evolutionist, our 
author arrives at the problem of God as it is met by the 
thoughts of our own time. Agnosticism he rejects as “the 
impossible alternative.” After arriving at that most sensible 
and simple of all truths that “ in the deepest sense all that we 
really know is mind,” Mr. Fiske continues : 

““We are bound to conceive of the Eternal Reality in terms of the 
only reality that we know, or else refrain from conceiving it under any 
* On the Idea of God. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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form whatever. But the latter alternative is impossible. We might as well 
try to escape from the air in which we breathe as to expel from con- 
sciousness the Power which is manifested throughout what we call the 
material universe. But the only conclusion we can consistently hold is 
that this is the very same power which in ourselves wells up under the 
form of consciousness.” 

In knowing ourselves as thinking and willing beings there- 
fore we in a manner, at least, know God the one great reality. 
In knowing ourselves as moral beings we might as confidently 
go on and say we know God as the great moral reality, as the 
Good. This is indeed but the putting of Descarte’s beautiful 
argument in a new form. It is like saying: I know myself 
most surely as a thinking being; the esse that thinks is the 
most real esse; but God is the most real Hse, and therefore 
God is a thinking being, and as such is the most certain object 
of knowledge that man possesses. 

It is clear that after this admission Mr. Fiske must be mode- 
rate in his criticism of anthropomorphism. Indeed he is so to 
such an extent that on the same page he seems to reject and 
accept this element in forming the idea of God. The anthro- 
pomorphism, otherwise called the argument from design which 
is found in Sokrates, Paley, and Sir Charles Bell, he seems to 
regard as outgrown or rendered worthless by the results of the 
Darwinian theory. “The knell of anthropomorphic or Au- 
gustinian theism is already sounded.” And yet in the very 
next paragraph he says : 

‘To every form of theism an anthropomorphic element is indispensa- 
ble . . . . The total elimination of anthropomorphism from the idea of 
God abolishes the idea itself.” 

Most surely, if that idea is the idea of power or of being 
which “wells up in ourselves under the form of conscious 
ness.” It would have been better, it seems to us, had Mr. 
Fiske, not even affected, if we may use the term, the evolu- 
tionists’ dislike of anthropomorphism but had frankly and con- 
sistently held to this as the most substantial element in our purely 
rational conception of Deity. For in reality, the argument by 
which Mr. Fiske arrives at his idea of the “living God ” is far 
more anthropomorphic than he himself seems to be aware. 
Even if we reject the comparatively shortsighted argument of 
Paley and substitute for it that which is presented by the mag- 
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nificent drama of evolution itself, what is it that constructs the 
argument, after all, but the reason, and what is the reason it- 
self but the distinctly human outecome—the last and highest 
form of being reached in the wonderful progress of evolution ? 

“The glorious consummation toward which organic evolu- 
tion is tending is the production of the highest and most per- 
fect psychical life.” According to this progress the idea of 
God has advanced, as we understand Mr. Fiske, and conse- 
quently the idea is wholly the outgrowth of the psychical 
evolution: it is the creature of reason ; it is man-produced and 
therefore must necessarily be man-like. It is anthropomorph- 
ism fashioned after the man of advanced psychical develop- 
ment instead of after the ties but it is none the less anthro- 
pomorphism. 

And in this lofty conception we find the strength and at the 
same time the fatal weakness of the position assumed by the 
writer at the conclusion of this essay. The soul has indeed 
eried out not only for God—in the old theistic or mechanical 
sense but for the “ living God”—and in this idea, the creature 
of the psychical evolution, Mr. Fiske would fain find Him. 
By rejecting the old anthropomorphism which he better desig- 
nates as Augustinian theism he means to reject the old notion 
of God as of a being that exists out of and apart from nature, 
and he would substitute therefore the far truer and more help- 
ful one of the immanence of the Divine in all the planes of 
natural being, such that the laws of nature are verily the laws 
of God, and the evolution of nature is naught else than the 
evolution of the Divine Love and Wisdom, which are the essen- 
tials of Deity, upon the plane of uses, material, moral, and 
spiritual. Unquestionably this doctrine of the Immanence of 
God in nature is revolutionary and one that forms an epoch in 
theology as truly as in science, provided we mean by “ God” 
something which is indeed supernatural, that is, spiritual. It 
is in this recognition alone that that reconciliation will ever be 
found between science and religion which, according to Mr. 
Fiske, “will be one of the greatest benefits ever conferred 
upon the human race.” 

But it requires but little logical insight to see that the asser- 
tion of the Immanence of God in nature is a step in the process 
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which transforms Deity into a subjective idea and as such 
leaves it exposed to the most fatal objections which have assailed 
anthropomorphism in any form. If God is but the creature of 
human reason He can never be made more adorable by all the 
refinements or adornments which psychical analysis can lend, 
The idol remains an idol, whether it be the rude fetich of the 
savage or the latest evolved psychical conception, if this be all; 
with this fatal difference that the savage may from the blunt- 
ness of his religious perceptions be brought to attribute some- 
thing of a supernatural and truly Divine power to his tinsel- 
decked image of wood, while the highly developed intellect 
will feel an inevitable aversion to any thing like a devout or 
religious attitude toward that which it is conscious of having 
evolved out of its own reason alone. In Mr. Fiske’s argument 
reason seems to have found its God, only to become confused 
and powerless at the vision at last attained. While seeming to 
sympathize all along with the evolutionists in rejecting anthro- 
pomorphism, his God at last attained is in a deep and true 
sense the most anthropomorphic, the most human of all, and 
so only confounds at last the mind all ready to adore with the 
terrible and soul-sickening question—“ Can this, thy creature, 
be God after all ?” 

Where then shall we find in theology the answer to that cry, 
which is the cry of religion, for the “living God?’ Mr. 
Fiske has taken a great step in making God again a conception 
subjective to man and immanent innature. But the subjective 
alone is not sufficient to answer the real demand of either 
reason or the religious instinct and probably, although he does 
not say so in words, no one is better aware of this than Mr. 
Fiske himself. We will not suppose our author to be guilty 
of that absurd manner of reasoning exhibited by some recent 
scientists who after having evolved reason itself and moral 
instinct out of senseless matter and purposeless force find no 
difficulty in talking quite as reverently as any, when charged 
with atheism, about the infinite wisdom of a creator who could 
have foreseen and provided for such an evolution ! 

Granting that the God whom reason recognizes must be the 
author of that reason, and hence that Something more than 
matter and force, which was before all, and has been secretly 
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working in all, creation ; nay, granting further that only on the 
assumption that reason is in a sense a divine instinct in man, 
dare we assume that its conclusions have any universal and 
lasting validity, still we cannot place our limitation here and 
say “in so far and so far only is the God of reason anthro- 
pomorphic, or vested with human properties as that we may 
attribute to his being consciousness and rationality.” The con- 
ception of God begun on this line of argument will not stop 
short of the “full measure of a man, that is, of an angel.” 
Not only must that Being who is the author of the law, the 
order, and the evolution of nature be a being of Love and of 
Wisdom but He must be subject to the requirements of his 
own divine attributes. The God who from love and by wis- 
dom has become the creator of rational beings becomes thereby 
the Father of men: and the Father of men may with as rigid 
a necessity be asserted to love them and to desire their love in 
return as the former of the human reason may be declared to 
be an object cognizable to the reason. 

With this postulate admitted the solution of the difficulty 
which was caused by our fear of anthropomorphism is at once 
dispelled, and by Him who foresaw the difficulty from the be- 
ginning and who put it into the mouth of his prophet to say, 
“Can man by searching find out God?’ The Father of the 
world is not content that his children should go on blindly 
groping after Him and at best, after countless ages, only find 
Him as a fiction of their imagination or the cold deduction of 
their reason. The Father of love will reveal himself to those 
of his creatures who alone are endowed with the power of 
knowing Him and of reciprocating his love. 

Revelation is therefore necessary if we are to conceive of 
God reasonably ; for that God should create men with facul- 
ties for believing in, loving, and adoring their Creator, and 
yet should not reveal Himself to them, is a position not con- 
sistent with reason. What the nature of that revelation is it 
is not important here to inquire; only it is not subjective in 
the sense of being merely the voice of man’s rational intui- 
tions; rather is it the objective presentation of Deity corre- 
sponding to these intuitions, the answer to the demand of the 
reason for a God not of its own making, the response of the 
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Creator to that cry of the religious nature of man which only 
the “living God” can satisfy. Revelation lifts the idea of 
God out of its powerless subjectivity and gives to man a 
God that speaks to Him from without. It is the gracious 
answer of Divine goodness made alike to the first and crudest 
as it will be to the last and highest cravings of human nature, 
Without it the idea of God is incomplete and inconsistent 
with itself, and therefore fails to satisfy either the religious or 
the rational instinct. It is the mightiest of all evidences of 
the Divine indwelling in the world, for it alone brings God 
from the isolation and awful remoteness of, Infinity down into 
the close contact with the souls that He has made. What 
though the form of his revealings be crude, gross, and so 
adapted to the coarse conceptions of men, it is none the less 
revelation, nay it is the more powerful and real by virtue of 
this adaptation. “Behold He cometh with clouds!” has been 
the ery of the prophet, but none the less significant and true is 
the declaration of the Gospel that “ Ye shall see the Son of 
man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory.” The clouds of revelation may have belonged to the 
past while the power and great glory are still in store for the 
present and future. But so essential is revelation to our attain- 
ing to an idea of God as an objective reality, that in the pages 
of Scripture the idea of Deity as Being is almost identified 
with the idea of Deity as self-revealing. For “in the Begin- 
ning was the Worp, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” The only step that remains for metaphysics 
to take in order to reach its goal in a final and satisfying idea 
of God is that which ascends from the comprehension of God 
as Being to God as the Worp or as Self-revealing. For it is 
pertinent to this discussion even though it be Revelation that 
puts the words upon our lips, to say: “ No man hath seen God 
at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath brought Him forth to view.” “And the 
WorD was made flesh and dwelt among us: and we beheld 
his Glory, as of the only begotten of the Father full of grace 


and truth.” 
FRANK SEWALL. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 


ArticLte L—IN MEMORIAM. 


An Address delivered in the Chapel of Yale College, Sunday, April 18, 
1886. 

Proressor Toomas ANTHONY THACHER was born in Hartford, 
Conn., Jan. 11th, 1815.* On his father’s side he was descended 
from Rev. Thomas Thacher, the first minister of the Old South 
Church in Boston, and on the side of his mother, from one of the 
founders of Yale College, the Rev. Thomas Buckingham of Say- 
brook. 

His father had been disappointed in not receiving a college 
training himself, and was the more bent on giving the advantages 
of a liberal education to each of his sons. 

He was fitted for college at the Hopkins Grammar School in 
his native city, which was then in the hands of three very able 
men and distinguished scholars, viz: Rev. Professor E. P. Bar- 
rows, now of Oberlin, Rev. F. A. P. Barnard, now President of 
Columbia College, New York, and Rev. William Carter, who died 
some years ago after a life of great usefulness. He entered col- 
lege in 1831 and graduated in 1835 with high honors and an 
excellent reputation. 

He filled a vacant post as teacher in New Canaan, Conn., till 
December of that year, when he made an engagement in Ogle- 
thorpe county, Georgia, and subsequently another, involving a 
residence in that State of some three years. Dec. Ist, 1838, he 
entered upon his duties as a tutor in Yale College, and since that 
time has been an officer of the same. What he was as a student 
and a tutor may be learned most satisfactorily from the testimony 
of one of his instructors at Hartford, Professor Barrows, and 
his classmate and associate Tutor, Professor Brocklesby, now of 
Trinity College, Hartford, and his associate instructor, Professor 
Nathan P. Seymour. 

Professor Barrows writes: “It will be sixty years next 
autumn since my acquaintance with him began. At that date I 


* Died April 6, 1886. 
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took charge of the Hartford Grammar School, of which he was a 
member and where he prepared himself for college. Ever since 
that day I have followed his history with the liveliest interest 
and with an ever-increasing admiration for his many excellencies 
as a ripe scholar, a skillful instructor, and a man of sterling 
integrity in all the relations of life.” 

Professor Brocklesby writes: “I became acquainted with Pro- 

fessor Thacher at the very beginning of our college life and 
formed with him a close friendship, which was only broken by 
his death. You ask ‘What sort of a man he was in college? 
‘The boy was father to the man;’ and all those fine qualities that 
distinguished his manhood were discovered in his youth. Asa 
student he was faithful and earnest, and above all, honest. No 
tricks or contrivances to outrank others ever entered his mind. 
Whatever rewards he gained he earned. Throughout his college 
course he never came under censure, being always amenable to 
the constituted authority. Thacher was quite popular in his 
class, for he was eminently sociable and joyous in his disposition 
and full of exuberant spirits, which made our college walks and 
rambles delightful. He was frank, open-hearted, and generous, 
and his many qualities won for him many life-long friends; . 
I esteem it one of God’s gifts to me that he gave me so dear a 
friend. . . . Above all he was a consistent Christian, pure-minded, 
and white-hearted ; nothing low and debasing had any attractions 
for him. He was a good youth and a good man. He has done a 
good work, and ripe in years, honors, and labors, he has gone to 
his reward.” 

Professor Seymour writes as follows: ‘‘ My acquaintanee with 
my very dear and life-long friend, Professor Thacher, began very 
early. We were schoolmates for four years before I entered 
college, at the old Hartford Grammar School. His school life 
gave promise of all he became and all he accomplished afterwards. 
As a school boy he was always a noble, manly fellow, faithful and 
successful in all his studies, His mind like his character was well- 
balanced and symmetrical. His sound judgment, strong common 
sense, was ever what distinguished him most. . . . 

“On the whole a more pure, a more faithful, more thoughtful, 
more unselfish boy than he was I do not think I have ever known. 
The same traits of character went with him through college, and 
gave him the love and respect of his classmates. In his tutorship 
we always set a high value on his judgment, for he seemed by 
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intuition to see the strong points of any case, to look at any 
subject in its most important bearings. .. . 

“ His success in his tutorship was due not only to the kindliness 
of his nature and the deep personal interest he felt in the young 
men of his charge, but to a keen discernment of character which 
always seemed to me one of his rarest gifts.” 

It will be forty-eight years next autumn since Professor Thacher 
was elected tutor and began his career of useful and efficient 
service in this college. The time when he first became a member 
of the Faculty was an interesting and in some respects a critical— 
certainly it was a transition period in its history. It was in 1838, 
In 1831, seven years before, the first vigorous and concerted 
effort had been begun to raise a considerable sum of money from 
the graduates and friends of the college, to meet its many pressing 
wants and to serve as an endowment for several special uses. It 
was so far successful as to bring a hundred thousand dollars into 
the treasury. The same year brought the election of our beloved 
and honored President Woolsey as Professor of Greek, opening 
the way for whatever of blessing has come to the college through 
his accession. In that year, ’31, the traditional practice had been 
abandoned, according to which in the three earlier years of the 
course the students with a few exceptions had been shut up to 
the instructions of a single officer. In the time of President 
Dwight, there were only three Professors, viz: of Chemistry and 
Natural History ; of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; and 
of the Ancient Languages; two of whom instructed chiefly by 
lectures, leaving to the President the instruction in Rhetoric, 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, and Theology, the last involv- 
ing two weekly services on Sunday, in the college pulpit. Before 
the election of Mr. Woolsey as Professor, in 1831, there were 
only five Professors, a Professor of Divinity and a Professor of 
Rhetoric having been added at the election of President Day, in 
1817. The next addition to this corps was that of President 
Woolsey to the chair of the Greek Language and Literature. 

Significant as was this event, it was scarcely more important 
than the limitation of each of the tutors to a single study. Under 
the old arrangement, which was derived from the English Univer- 
sities, the student had been shut up with slight exceptions, during 
three years of his college ‘course, to a single instractor. If this 
instructor was able and faithful, if he was successful as a teacher 
and winning and inspiring as a man, he would make a strong and 
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beneficial impression on all his pupils. If he was in any respect 
deficient, being strong in one department and weak in others, or 
more unfortunately, if he was in any way uncongenial and repel. 
lent, the student would suffer, not only in his college course but 
for all his subsequent life. In any event the studies and activities 
of the teacher would necessarily be divided between three studies, 
one of which he would naturally prefer, and to the others would 
be more or less indifferent. 

Under the new arrangement, each instructor was still made 
specially responsible for a division of the class, and the inestimable 
and indispensable benefits which follow from special personal 
intercourse and supervision were still retained. 

The decade from 1830 to 1840 was memorable for other changes 
and events. It was a period of great religious activity and enter- 
prise, of active political and theological controversy, of important 
ecclesiastical divisions and of abundant scientific enterprise. It 
was also a time of general interest in the subject of education 
both popular and university. 

In 1827 a proposition had been introduced to the Corporation 
of this college for a very radical reform, which attracted the 
attention of the public and brought before the Corporation and 
the public in 1830 two very elaborate reports in support of classi- 
cal education and the theories received at Yale. The attention 
af the public was beginning to be directed to the systems of 
public education in Germany, both popular and higher, and 
information was earnestly sought for in respect to the methods of 
classical instruction in the Gymnasia and of lecturing in the Uni- 
versity. There was a general feeling that the students and the 
public would welcome important changes in the methods of in- 
struction and discipline which had been accepted in our American 
colleges. 

The instruction in Greek by the new Professor at Yale had 
also, a little later, given a new impulse to classical study and had 
awakened a literary spirit among his pupils. What was especially 
noticeable is the circumstance that he began with confident enthu- 
siasm on the theory that a larger freedom might be allowed the 
students if greater reliance were reposed on the interest which the 
instructor might awaken in the subject matter of their studies, but 
he was soon obliged to fall back upon the old traditions that 4 
stringent discipline in respect to attendance and preparation must 
be rigidly enforced. There were cogent reasons why rigor in 
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discipline was still required, in the disposition to harmless or 
yicious mischief which still prevailed in this, as in other colleges, 
which needed constant repression and precaution, and which con- 
stantly threatened to bring more or fewer of the students into 
conflict with the college authorities and to involve at times the 
severest penalties. The comparative exemption from riotous dis- 
turbances and mischievous pranks which at present prevails, and 
the higher tone of both manners and morals which now controls 
our social atmosphere, makes it well nigh impossible for those of 
the present generation to understand how trying was the position 
of a college officer thirty years ago, in most, if not in all of the 
colleges of this country. This college had nothing to boast of 
in the way of exemption in those ruder times, but it may claim to 
have, with some success, attempted to enforce its own rules and 
to maintain necessary order at whatever cost. 

I have recalled these pictures of the past in order to enforce the 
position that the times when Professor Thacher began to serve 
this college were more or less formative and critical, that we all 
may understand how important was the service which he was 
called to render and how eminently fitted he was to meet the 
exigencies which constantly required his services. It will be 
still more interesting as we proceed, for us all to observe how, 
amid the constantly changing needs of the college and the con- 
tinued enlargement of its organization, he has ever been able and 
willing to render it the serviees especially required. 

It was in 1838 that he was elected Tutor of Latin. During his 
tutorship he very early attracted the attention of Professors 
Kingsley and Woolsey, for the enterprise and energy with which 
he devoted himself to his work, for the rare combination of 
courage and honesty, of kindness and tenacity, of sagacity and 
justice, which he manifested in the discipline of the college, under 
the many trials which its conduct involved. As the consequence 
of four years’ experience of his success and his promise, he was 
warmly commended by Professors Kingsley and Woolsey, and 
elected as assistant Professor of Latin and Greek in 1842. In 
1843, it was thought best to limit his sphere, and he was elected 
assistant Professor in Latin, with leave of absence for a year, 
which leave was extended by another year, giving him two years 
for continuous study and travel in Germany and Italy, the most 
of which time was spent in Berlin, in earnest study and close 
observation of the methods of instruction which were practiced 
in the Gymnasia and University. 
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During his residence in Berlin he was invited to give instruction 
for several weeks to the Crown Prince of Prussia, now the pros- 
pective Emperor, and to his cousin Prince Frederic Charles, who 
were then severally fifteen and sixteen years of age. His princi- 
pal instructor and intimate friend in Berlin was Dr. August 
Zumpt, a very distinguished gentleman, with whom I myself sub- 
sequently became acquainted, and who expressed the highest 
esteem for his friend and pupil. During his residence abroad, 
he not only gave unremitting attention to the new grammar of 
the Latin language, but to the methods of instruction as used in 
the Gymnasia, to which he had free access through his friend and 
instructor. 

He returned in 1845 to give himself to his life work, with char- 
acteristic ardor, industry, and devotion. The same year it de- 
serves to be noticed Mr. James Hadley was elected tutor, whose 
influence was subsequently so important alike on the discipline 
and scholarship of the college. 

In 1846, Professor Thacher was married to the saintly lady in 
whom a certain ideal unearthliness seemed to transfigure all other 
charms, whom he could and would never forget. In the same 


year President Woolsey began his work as President, when the 
entire régime of the Senior class was conformed to that of the 
lower classes. Morning recitations were exacted of them as rigidly 
as of the classes below. Previously their imagined dignities and 
privileges had been interpreted as exempting them from constant 


and oft-recurring and regularly returning obligations. But these 
were summarily set aside and the gospel of uniform and con- 
stantly pressing work was put into vigorous operation in the 
entire undergraduate department. 

In January of the following year, i. e., 1847, my work as profes- 
sor began. Fortunately a room in the college buildings was 
assigned me adjacent to that of Professor Thacher, and for nearly 
twenty years we were in constant personal contact, seeing and 
chatting with one another, often many times a day. From that 
time to the present I can speak of him from intimate knowledge, 
founded on the closest observation and the frankest expression of 
his purposes and feelings, of his judgments of men and of events, 
of his theories of education and his estimates of measures and 
tendencies in this and other institutions. In regard to many 
points I can speak with the most positive confidence, which is 
attended with the assurance that the judgments of many who 
hear me cannot but coincide with my own, simply because our 
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friend was so frank, so outspoken, so positive and yet so ready 
to give the reasons for his opinions and doings. 

Professor Thacher was an excellent teacher. From the first he 
had given special and persistent attention to teaching as an art. 
There are not a few eminent scholars, who seem incapable of 
success in interesting others, either because they are utterly 
unconscious that they outrun the capacity of their pupils to fol- 
low them, or from the absorption of their own minds with their 
own intellectual activities, or from some want of patience or 
ingenuity in adapting their instructions to the wants or capacities 
of their classes. There are others who only become successful by 
dint of patient and painful labor. Professor Thacher was, so to 
speak, a born teacher. His scholarship was unquestioned. He 
was manifestly at home in his department and revelled in his 
conscious mastery of his theme, giving his pupils that confidence 
which such obvious mastery awakened, which is higher and surer 
than any unreplying acquiescence which is enforced by positive 
assertions or any timid assent which is frightened by dogmatism. 
He was patient in exposition, recognizing the truth that it was 
his privilege and his duty not merely to know for himself but 
chiefly to impart to others, and that he ought never to be content 
until he had succeeded in bringing his own knowledge within the 
possible reach and the actual possession of his pupils. He was 
rigorous, recognizing also the truth that it was his duty to hold 
his pupils to a constant responsibility in showing that they had 
mastered the task assigned; whether this were the interpretation 
of a classic, the reproduction of a demonstration, the recital of 
facts, or the justification of an induction. Not a few competent 
teachers fail for lack of fidelity. Professor Thacher was no such 
man. Of him it would be eminently true “ among the faithless, 
faithful only he.” 

Professor Thacher was eminently rigorous because he would be 
just to his own conscience and just to the interests of his pupils. 
At the same time he was eminently sympathizing. His pupils 
felt and knew that he was their friend and hence they accepted 
the searching questions with which he posed them, and the 
tenacious grasp within which he held them, as simply just. 
However severe these methods were in their operation, they were 
made loving by the loving spirit which beamed from his eye and 
was expressed by his tones. 

His methods of teaching were the best known for his time, and 
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the most of them have not yet been outgrown. He had become 
personally cognizant of the methods which were practiced 
in the drill of the modern gymnasium, and the lecture of the 
modern university, after ample opportunities of conversation with 
the ablest classical teachers of his time. He brought home fresh 
impressions from the class- and lecture-rooms of Germany and 
England, with the courage and ardor which were required to 
enforce them, and hence he was universally accepted as an invig- 
orating and inspiring teacher. Something might be said of the 
desirableness that he had trained his pupils earlier and more 
abundantly to freer and more abundant reading in his college 
exercises, and very recently some confident criticisms have been 
given to the public by a sincere admirer and affectionate pupil, 
which had better have been spared, even if they were just, but 
which seem palpably unjust in the impressions which they would 
leave of such teachings as those of Professors Thacher and Had- 
ley. It would seem that critics who are also teachers, would do 
well to remember that some eminent scholars in the languages 
who are also teachers, feel impelled by a sense of simple justice 
to their pupils to exact thorough work in grammatical analysis, as 
an essential condition of intellectual training, especially when for 
manifold reasons, this proper school work is not uniformly 
achieved in the schools and consequently must be carried over 
into the colleges. The conscientious instructor takes his pupils 
as he finds them, and exercises them, not in what would suit his 
own tastes and would gratify his own feelings, but in what will 
meet their necessities,—often, very often, when impatiently repeat- 
ing the familiar lessons and reiterating the monotonous drill, he 
is simply denying his own preferences and doing violence to his 
own tastes. It should also not be forgotten that by the common 
consent of most men who are competent to judge, there is no 
kind of intellectual athletics more useful and more necessary for 
the higher forms of culture than the reflective analysis of classic 
sentences; nor again that the more obtuse is the apprehension of 
the indolent and the dull, and the more impatient the reluctance 
of those who think they know enough already, the more impera- 
tive is the occasion for the repetition of the process. If this 
repetition is sometimes tedious to the pupil, it is doubly so to the 
teacher. But Professor Thacher’s patience was never exhausted. 
If the patience of his ignorant or indolent or conceited or blasé 
pupils were now and then also tried, he still held on his course 
and held the field; he was never stupid and never dull. He 
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uniformly gave to his work that unexhausted patience which 
Coleridge has so well described as the crowning grace of the 
ideal teacher. 
‘* When overtasked at length 
Both love and hope beneath the task give way, 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And both supporting, does the work of both.” 


I may not leave the impression that Professor Thacher was 
not an intelligent and inspiring teacher. He was exactly the 
contrary. Whether he commented upon a favorite author or 
taught Latin composition, or discoursed on grammar, he had fresh 
thoughts of his own which he did not hesitate to express and 
enforce. The atmosphere of his class-room was always breezy 
and quickening. Reading at sight had indeed not been intro- 
duced as a college exercise during his time of active service. It 
is a great mistake, however, to suppose that it is a modern 
device. It is more than fifty years since our own Professor 
Kingsley commended it with great interest and backed it by the 
best philological authority. 

Professor Thacher was an inspiring and eminent example of 
the truth that the teacher’s vocation is a vocation of service to 
the pupil, and that his success should be tested by skill and 
willingness in the discharge of his distinctive and appropriate 
function. Whether he is a member of a great university or a 
small college, his vocation is the same. It is not to study for the 
advancement of science, or the reputation of his college or himself. 
Nor does he discharge his proper functions if he simply examines 
his pupils, by a mechanical set of questions or the still less 
personal agency of a printed paper. The ideal teacher is a living 
man, learned and thorough, and therefore confident in his depart- 
ment of knowledge ; ready to communicate, because of his generous 
and warm-hearted sympathy ; quick to understand and patient to 
remove the difficulties of his pupils; while he is rigorous and frank 
in exposing their defects, bouyant with courage and hope, and 
therefore a spring of life to all whom he encounters. Professor 
Thacher was eminently a teacher of this spirit. He had no sym- 
pathy with the hirelings who value their office for its eminence of 
place, or leisure for research, or indolence of life, or who use their 
time, their reputation or their acquisitions for any except a 
supreme devotion to the well being of their pupils. 

VOL. IX. 29 
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Professor Thacher was also eminently able and successful in 
the discipline and police of the college. Before he was elected 
assistant Professor, the Board of Tutors had been chiefly respon- 
sible for the duties of this sort, and at times this responsibility 
was such as to try their patience and their courage. During his 
five years as Tutor, he had given eminent proof of special qual- 
ifications for success, in his courage and sagacity, in his skill and 
wisdom, and above all in that self-regardless enterprise which 
made him prompt and ever eager to meet the demands of public 
duty. It was natural that when he was advanced to the position 
of the sole assistant Professor, he should continue to be relied 
upon as the leader in every service of practical discipline. How 
nobly he answered to this expectation for a score of years can be 
known only by those who were associated with him. How ingen- 
ious were his devices to forestall and avoid evil, how skillful 
his plans to overcome it, how able in every form of activity to 
detect and punish, all will remember who acted and suffered with 
him. When punishment became necessary, no one was more 
able in justifying the decisions of the Faculty to the sufferers and 
their friends, who are often the hardest to be convinced. In all 
efforts of this kind his genius and his unselfishness were both con- 
spicuous. He spared no pains, and what was more difficult he 
spared no patience in laboring to justify the acts of the Faculty 
to all concerned ; never resting content till the explanation was 
complete and the decision was accepted as just. His confidence 
of probable or actual success was not infrequently a wonder to 
his less sanguine associates. In such a case his ardor and per- 
severance and ingenuity knew no limits. 

Strange as it may seem to some, his activity in repressing and 
detecting evil gave him strength and influence with the body of 
students. It brought him into intimate associations with many 
beyond his own classes, and in circumstances which forced the 
high-minded and generous to discern his sturdy manliness and 
his self-forgetting unselfishness, and so it happened in the most 
natural way, that he was personally known to a very large num- 
ber of students, of all classes, and at an earlier period of their 

* college life than was true of any other permanent member of the 
Faculty. Knowing the sons, he would naturally and insensibly 
know their parents. Naturally frank, conversable, and hospit- 
able, he not only met many parents and other -relatives with his 
kindly welcome, but was all the while adding golden threads to 

the slender cord of casual interviews, turning strangers into 
personal friends throughout the whole country. 
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What contributed greatly to these results was the special 
guardianship which he exercised over a very considerable number 
of students from families of wealth and position. Offices of this 
sort fell more actually into his hands than into those of any of his 
associates, and there were many reasons why he should be ready 
to undertake them. The satisfactory and zealous discharge of 
these duties necessarily widened the circle of his personal friend- 
ships with parents who were won to feelings of confidence and 
gratitude and were thus made the warm friends of Professor 
Thacher and of Yale College. Probably the name of no one of its 
officers within the last forty years has been familiar in so many 
families and held in higher affectionate regard than the name of 
Professor Thacher. 

For similar reasons he very naturally began to be looked to as 
fitted to act with efficiency and success in raising money for the 
college. Ever since I have been associated with him, for now 
almost forty years, this subject has been upon his mind and heart. 
For many months and years, when we lived in adjacent rooms 
and saw each other many times in the day, the subject was one of 
constant interest and discussion. During much of this time he was 
in a sense the commissioned agent of the college. In urging the 
second great movement for this object, which was begun in 1854, 
he was prominent and most efficient. Knowing as I did every 
minute detail of the effort, I can confidently aver that he was 
indefatigable in the counsels and measures which were finally 
crowned with success. In very many of the very liberal pecun- 
iary contributions that have been made to Yale College, since 
the war, he has also been most efficient, and the last solicitude of 
his earthly life concerned the economical completion of an enter- 
prise involving a gift of $75,000, which gift was suggested and 
secured by his instrumentality. No one can know who has not 
had this experience, what skill and patience and courage have 
been involved in every single large contribution to this college. 
No stranger to the experience can begin to compute at what 
cost of thought and labor to Professor Thacher, the treasury of 
Yale College has been enriched for the last forty years. The 
golden gifts, the reports of which now and then surprise and de- 
light its friends, represent days and weeks, and sometimes months 
and years of labor and activity that can never be reported. 

The ruling motive of his heart, I need not say, has been his 
passionate interest in the prosperity and usefulness of the college 
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of his love; his single-hearted and tireless devotion to its honor 
and usefulness. This interest has been singularly unselfish. 
Though he has not hesitated to avow that he loved Yale College 
because it was his own college, yet that interest has been justified 
to his unshaken convictions of its importance to the country and 
the world. 

I ought to add in this place that his interest and activity were 
by no means limited to the Academical Department or the college 
proper. He was very prominent and active in his efforts for the 
reconstruction of the Theological Department during the years 
in which it maintained its struggling existence before its complete 
reéstablishment in 1871. The School of Fine Arts owes very 
much to his patient and persistent good offices with Mr. and Mrs, 
Street, its sole and its munificent founders. No one save those 
who shared in these efforts can appreciate how manifold and long- 
continued they were, and what a triumph of gratitude and joy 
went up from our hearts as the costly walls of its noble building 
went up in troublous and expensive times. With similar interest 
he labored and consulted for the establishment of the Department 
of Philosophy and the Arts, out of which the Sheffield Scientific 
School was developed, as also for the formal arrangements for 
graduate instruction. He codperated most heartily in the at 
tempts to bring the Observatory into actual life and was symps- 
thetically alive to every measure of its managers. Whatever 
might have been his opinions in respect to the relations of these 
Schools to the college proper, he rejoiced most sincerely in their 
prosperity and was the staunch friend of many of their officers. 

His interest in whatever concerned the good name of the Uni- 
versity was at times almost painful in its intensity. He was 
acutely alive to every criticism of its constitution or its policy. 
His distress was at times painfully acute at what he was confident 
were misconceptions of the facts and principles involved in the 
current discussions of the theory and operation of the system 
which we hold in common with the majority of American colleges. 
And yet he was no blind or obstinate conservative, but was as 
ready to look forwards as backwards. Certainly he was the 
farthest possible from being an obstinate obstructionist ; believing 
most cordially in the possibility and duty of development and of 
growth. Hence in all his plans and labors for buildings and 
expenditures, he was most sanguine even to excess of liberality. 
Almost the last words which he said to me were in the emphatic 
declaration : “I believe Yale College has a great future and to this 
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fature we must adjust our present plans of building and expendi- 
ture.” Notwithstanding his intense partiality for his own college, 
he was catholic and just in his appreciation of other institutions 
and their officers, and was singularly courteous in his personal 
relations with them on all public and private occasions. 

I ought not to omit his ardent interest and his active services 
in the cause of general education. He served for nearly all his 
University career as Trustee of the Hopkins Grammar School in 
this city, and gave to its affairs his constant attention. Under 
his advice and hopefuluess it has been greatly enlarged and made 
more effective. Whatever was its condition, it was constantly 
cared for by his never-failing sympathy. At one time he gave 
lessons in Latin in the New Haven High School, more for the 
significance of the service than for the emolument. For several 
years he was an active and efficient member of the State Board 
of Education, traveling extensively to lecture and never with- 
holding his sympathy from scholars and teachers, and resigning 
only on account of disability from disease. 

Indeed Professor Thacher was essentially what an old English 
divine calls a public soul, blending somewhat of the Roman devo- 
tion to the Commonwealth with the self-forgetfulness of Christian 
consecration. He cared intensely for the welfare of his family, 
his neighbors, his classmates, his college, his city, his church, and 
his country. How much he cared for his country they can esti- 
mate who remember him in the war for its salvation and deliver- 
ance. How intense was his sympathy in every disaster and every 
victory, how impatient of any coldness in his cause, and how tri- 
umphant at the consummation so long delayed and so welcomed 
at the last. But in no one form was this unselfish devotion to 
public interest so conspicuous as in his passionate personal devo- 
tion to Yale College. This devotion was always manifest but 
never so prominently as during the last two or three years of his 
life, in which the wisdom of its policy and the permanency of its 
constitution have been openly called in question. It was not 
always easy to decide what form of emotion predominated in his 
heart, but it was easy to discern that he was honestly distressed 
at whatever he feared might be injurious to the interests of the 
college, for which he had spared no strength and to which he 
had sacrificed his life. Whatever may be thought of the reason- 
ableness of his fears, no man can doubt that they sprang from 
the purest and most unselfish impulses. 
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Here let me name his liberal and cordial hospitality. Noth- 
ing rejoiced him more than to welcome to his table the casual 
guest or the long-time acquaintance. Many a visitor in New 
Haven came to him a stranger and left him as a friend. In 
offices of courtesy no man was more sincere, and in thoughtful 
ministrations to the sick and afflicted he was never remiss or 
indifferent. It was difficult to say whether the man, the gentle. 
man, or the Christian had more to do with these kindly courtesies, 
And yet with all this courtesy there was a certain outrightness 
or downrightness of manner which bespoke the independence and 
positiveness of the man, or rather the strength and ardor of his 
convictions, and the unconscious reliance upon his own capacity 
to maintain them. The stranger would sometimes discern that 
while he was generous and warm-hearted in his sympathies, his 
antipathies were positive and strong. But at the same time he 
could not fail to discover that whether they seemed well or ill- 
founded, they contemplated a noble ideal for himself, and that 
from the depths of his soul he scorned meanness, self-seeking, and 
dishonor. Words cannot describe the intensity of his antagonism 
against baseness and untruth, against selfishness and self-seeking, 
It would not be strange if he sometimes seemed distrustful of 
men who had forfeited his contidence or had defended untruth, 
but even the casual acquaintance could see at a glance that the 
animating spirit of the man was generosity and nobleness. Con- 
sequently wherever he went or whomever he encountered, he 
made friends for himself and for the college by his manly frank- 
ness, his sturdy self-reliance, his cordial sympathy, and his noble 
aspirations. But whatever he was in character as a man, what- 
ever he achieved by his industrious studies, his faithful teaching, 
his private kindness, and his public enterprise, all these were 
lavishly expended for the college of his love and the well-being 
of his fellow-men, in a most useful and devoted public life. 

I find that in recounting Professor Thacher’s public services I 
have almost unconsciously referred to his character as a conspicu- 
ous element of his usefulness and power. That this was emi- 
nently true in his own person no one who knew him will question. 
Tt deserves to be noticed that the importance of this personal 
element was most distinctly recognized in his theory of a teacher's 
fitness for his vocation and as a potent element in college and 
university life. He utterly repudiated the doctrine that a teacher 
can be successful in the best sense of the word—however con- 
summate are his mental processes or however rare their products 
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—who is a mere teaching machine, who does not exemplify and 
enforce his teachings by an elevated and warm-hearted personality, 
who does not enforce his by instructions noble scientific concep- 
tions, elevated literary tastes, high ethical aims, and the fervor of 
an enlightened faith. He held that it was more true of scholars 
than of any other class of men, that they “live by admiration, 
faith, and love,” and that there is especial need in these days that 
this spirit should pervade the common life of every institution of 
learning. It was no tradition or interested prejudice, but a con- 
viction of his which was confirmed by the experiences of nearly 
half a century, that whatever changes should befal Yale College, 
it should never cease to be a Christian college in its theory and 
administration. 

Leaving altogether this consideration of his public services, let 
us attempt a brief estimate of the distinctive features of the man. 
Intellectually, he was clear and methodical, solid and practical, 
showing the results of an excellent training and a truth-loving 
and independent mind. Ardent in temperament, he held his con- 
victions with a passionate earnestness. Social and sympathetic, 
he was impelled to assert and defend them. Skilled by practice 
in teaching and conversation, he was often masterly and exhaust- 
ive in exposition and debate. In appeal and exhortation he occa- 
sionally rose to a high strain of effective eloquence. Had he been 
a lawyer he would have excelled as a sifter of evidence and a 
skillful advocate of his client’s cause, while his tenacity and 
industry united would have added to his effectiveness. Had he 
been a clergyman he would have been eminent for spiritual 
earnestness, unaffected fervor, and Christian sympathy, while he 
would have been bold and impassioned as an expounder of private 
and public morality. As a scholar he suffered only from the 
diversity of his public occupations and the variety of the private 
and public duties which grew out of the narrowness of his own 
income and that of the college. Both in a sense compelled him 
to divide his attention and his time between a great variety of 
duties which were neither classical nor literary. But whatever 
he produced as a writer was open to no criticism and was recog- 
nized and esteemed as solid and finished work. His preparations 
for the class-room were conscientiously made. He was scrupu- 
lously exact in his knowledge and held it always in hand. His 
memory was tenacious and trustworthy and his judgment was 
admirable. His taste for literary excellence was severe yet 
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catholic and his delight in poetry and eloquence was fervent and 
unaffected. His emotional nature was ardent and intense, his 
loves and dislikes were naturally strong. He was eminently 
social and sympathetic and was as eminently kind as a neighbor 
and friend. To his old friends he was faithful and true, and he 
made new friends to the end of his life. His warm friendship for 
the late Dr. Williams was interesting and characteristic as con- 
tracted late in life between two invalids, who being in a sense shut 
up to a mutual intimacy by the necessities of the invalid condi- 
tion of both, were drawn to each other by an almost boyish love. 

Professor Thacher kept the freshness of his childhood and 
youth in his affection for the children and youth of his own 
family and of other households. I may not undertake to say 
what he was in his own family. It is not given to many men to 
have had eight sons on whom to expend an affection so faithful, 
tender, and just, all of whom were spared to surround his grave, 
It is not given to many sons to have had such a father to honor 
and to mourn, so strong and just, so loving and joyous, so hopeful 
and yet so faithful to duty and to God. I have already spoken 
of his generous hospitality. His doors were always open to the 
friends of his college life and to the casual visitor who had never 
crossed his threshold before, as also to the hundreds of graduates 
with whom he had held special relationships, and to the friendless 
and almost penniless student from a distant home, scores of whom 
have been aided by funds solicited in their behalf from unnamed 
benefactors. This varied and never ceasing kindness was the 
irrepressible outflow of a warm and loving heart. It made hisa 
fountain of hope and courage to old and young. It enabled him 
to stand in the post of danger and of fear in times of trial and to 
give strength and influence to any cause which he espoused. 

His Christian fidelity and earnestness were known to all men. 
His faith was positive, uncompromising, and outspoken. Educated 
in a Christian home, surrounded by Christian influences at school 
and in college, he held fast the integrity of his personal faith and 
maintained the fire of fervent love and worship. His prayers 
were simple, humble, and sincere, attesting the truth that he 
walked with God in the secret communings of a child-like love as 
well as in the busy activities of a crowded and responsible life. 
To his friends it was most obvious that as he passed the noon of 
life’s strenuous activities, there was a gentle abatement of life’s 
fervent heats and a sweeter and larger enjoyment of love to God 
and man. As his sons began to assume the responsibilities of life 
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—each one with his separate claim to his solicitude and love, 
and a daughter, the youngest of all, nestling at his side,—he felt 
more completely their common dependence upon the providence 
and blessing of the Father of the spirits of all flesh. The death 
of her who seemed to be in the earth but not of it, with the 
angelic sweetness of her departure, could not fail to intensify this 
spirituality of his own always sensitive spirit. The blessed resto- 
ration of his broken family life was a fresh discipline and incite- 
ment to new spiritual affections. The slow dismissal and final 
departure of the aged President Day, the patriarch of us all, 
from the house which he had so long blessed with his peace, 
could not but lift our friend nearer to God. Next the painful 
but blessed discipline by which his surviving sister was enabled 
to give a living testimony to the presence of Christ to the 
trusting soul, could not but lift his heart nearer still. Last of 
all, the lingering illness and the final removal of the brother 
whom he admired and loved, opened wide once more the eternal 
gates and compelled and inclined him to look within upon his 
own dwelling place. 

Last of all came first the suggestion, then the possibility, then 
the probability of his own near departure, made vivid and per- 
sonal by the recent death of his brother and the removal of 
President Day, both by a mortal affection similar to his own. 
In the longer or shorter intervals between these significant 
spasms, there was activity and comfort and even hilarity. The 
remedy ever at hand could readily be used and had been always 
sufficient, but the secret conviction could never be set aside, that 
any attack might be fatal. We cannot doubt,—we know, that 
under the discipline of pain and helplessness, the faith of our 
friend was continually tested and by responding to each trial was 
made more and more strong; that his first peaceful acquiescence 
in the will of God passed over into a joyful anticipation of the 
summons to eternal peace and rest. These attacks came usually 
near the breaking of the day. Possibly,—probably, our friend 
might have anticipated that with the dawn of some morning he 
should in a moment awake and be with God. Possibly he might 
have sought for such a release as he bowed in submissiveness to 
the divine will. We are all assured that he believed that this 
call would be sudden and might come soon. And yet he had no 
premonition that it should come when it did, for the evening 
previous he was unusually joyous and hopeful. 
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The ancients tried to believe that death by lightning was an 
evidence of the favor of the gods. They had also other theories, 
many of them correct and sagacious, about what constituted a 
happy, 2 fortunate death. But their criteria of a happy or desira- 
ble death were all drawn from their backward looks into what 
precedes the final exit. A profounder Christian philosopher, 
whose words are very familiar, is just to every aspect of death 
which the thoughtful mind can possibly contemplate. He recog- 
nizes the natural dread of the process of dying in the words so 
true to our human feelings : “ Not for that we would be unclothed 
but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life.” 
This natural longing was fulfilled in the happy experience of our 
departed brother and our much loved friend, for which we have 
only to offer our thankful praise. We believe that he could also 
confidently say for himself: “ We know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands eternal in the heavens.” Most happy 
will it be if each of us can say this of himself, and add: ‘‘ We are 
always of good courage and willing rather to be absent from the 
body and present with the Lord.” More happy still if with our 
departed friend we do not forget to labor, ‘that whether present 
or absent we may be accepted of him.” This is certainly the 
Christian philosophy of life and its conquest over death. May 
each of us make this our own in the faith which anticipates and 


the fruition which shall enjoy the eternal life! 
NOAH PORTER. 
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Articte IL—THE ELECTIVE POLICY :—THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE YALE CORPORATION. 


By DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Tue Editor of the New Englender has heretofore invited, per- 
haps I might say, urged me to express my views on the two 
questions which are most prominent just now on the Yale horizon. 
I mean of course the question of electives, and of the constitution 
of the corporation. The urgency of other duties has left me no 
time to discuss these topics, nor can I do so now with fullness, 
but Iam willing and glad to state my conclusions. There are 
those whose simple conclusions bear authority, but no one knows 
so well as I, that my conclusions must be valued wholly by the 
weight of argument which supports them. Compelled to be brief, 
I shall only indicate without elaboration the grounds of my views. 


Tue Exxcrive Poticy. 

This policy receives its latest and authoritative definition from 
its chief apostle, President Eliot, in his last annual report, thus: 
—“TIt allows every student to choose what the subjects of his 
study shall be,”*—no limitation of class or age, no requirement 
whatever as to the subjects of study. Students may enter Har- 
vard at 14; hence from that period of the perfect immaturity of a 
boy, Harvard has nothing to say or do in fixing his “subjects of 
study.” 

This is the simple statement of the policy. A more rounded, 
not to say ambitious, statement, runs thus: “The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at Harvard University does not mean that all 
Bachelors of the same year have necessarily studied together 
while in college any subject except rhetoric and English composi- 
tion and the barest elements of chemistry and physics. It does 
mean that all Bachelors of Arts have spent from seven to ten 
years, somewhere between the ages of twelve and twenty-three, 
in liberal studies. (Ann. Reps., pp. 48, 49). 

If these two statements are in any respect incongruous or con- 
tradictory, the fact is chargeable to President Eliot, not to me. 
The elective policy means, then, substantially, freedom of choice 


* Ann. Reps. of Pres. and Treas. Harv, Coll. 1884-85, p. 4. 
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to all undergraduates in all college studies, with the exception, if 
any, of the most insignificant modicum, or as President Eliot 
phrases it, “the barest elements,” of one or two topics. Now, 
whoever upholds this policy now, or may hereafter, I here record 
my condemnation of it. I put my objections on many grounds, 
out of which I name here only one or two. 

(1.) Such a policy of education, such an idea of the Bachelor’s 
degree, is a travesty of what has ever till now been embraced by 
those terms. I believe it to be the very beginning of practical 
wisdom to pay heed to the teachings and conclusions of those who 
have gone before us. If this be so, the mere suggestion of such a 
policy as President Eliot describes is enough to stamp it with the 
reprobation of the cultivated world. An acute and powerful 
writer has lately been saying of Books what is quite as true of 
Studies,—“ The world long ago closed the great assize of letters, 
and judged the first places everywhere. In such a matter the 
judgment of the world, guided and informed by a long succession 
of accomplished critics, is almost unerring.”* Every word of this 
is true of the requirements of a liberal education, and especially 
of college studies. 

(2.) This policy, sometimes called the “ University ” plan, is 
totally hostile to any plan ever adopted or sanctioned by Univer- 
sities in any country or age. A mass of fallacy has been gathered 
about this point for which men who ought to know better, are 
responsible. Harvard may be a University; Yale or Princeton 
may be or become Universities ; but this has nothing to do with 
the question of college studies. A college is not a University, 
even in the most disordered imagination, and college studies are 
not University studies. Germany and England, instead of giving 
example or toleration of this elective policy in college studies, 
repudiate it in all points at which comparison can be made. 
Nothing is more certain than this, and it is not creditable to any 
one to repeat such unfounded arguments. 

(3.) President Eliot exhausts the capacity of statistics to estab- 
lish his position. I hope to find time hereafter to expose the 
fallacy of his arguments, but his twenty-one solid pages of tables 
of selections made by the members of the classes of 1884 and 1885, 
are nearly as bewildering as his statements or schedules of 
elective studies, and courses, and half courses. According to 
Professor Palmer’s widely circulated article in the Andover 


* F, Harrison, “ Choice of Books,” p. 23. 
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Review, this year’s pamphlet “ offers 189 courses divided between 
20 departments.” Truly, one “cannot see the woods for the 
trees”! An illimitable and ever-swelling mélange/ Let me 
paraphrase the words of another and say, How many a man, nay 
boy, must stand beside it, as uncertain of his pathway as the 
Pilgrim, when he who dreamed the immortal dream heard him 
“break out with a lamentable cry, saying: What shall I do?” 

(4.) Advocates of the elective policy are heard declaiming 
about .the great increase of studies needful for our modern lives. 
What fatuity to think that the crowding into a college course of 
a shred or patch of each of these topics is education! It is truly 
a miserable delusion. 

Space and time do not allow further amplification, but the 
elective system as practiced at Harvard, so far as it can be 
judged of by an outsider, has not one argument of real validity 
to support it. It must be defended on some esoteric grounds, not 
appreciable by me or others uninitiated, but surely it is well to 
protest against the claim that the elective idea is a University 
idea. No man who is not caught by chaff, or befogged by Har- 
vard tables and schedules, or by vague or dishonest appeals to 
European University methods, need feel the least apprehension 
that the Harvard elective system or policy will be approved by 
the “sons of light.” 


Tur CONSTITUTION OF THE YALE CORPORATION. 


I offer my views here with greater readiness because I think 
they may be growing unpopular. Truth, says another, is never 
so lovely as when persecuted. 

I start with the remark that I agree with President Porter, 
that the present law requires “the successors of the original 
trustees to elect as their associates and successors, clergymen and 
residents of Connecticut, one of whom must be the President.” 
Of such the corporation now consists of eleven, with six members 
chosen by the Alumni at large, and two state officers who are ex 
officto members. 

(1.) It is to the clerical element that the men of affairs are said 
to object. I think there are one or two axioms which are in place 
here. One is, that results are more important than machinery. 
Another is, “let well enough alone.” A third is that a great 
college is a growth and not a manufacture, and that a growth 
cannot be repaired or mended quite like a shoe or a wagon. 
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Whether by an @ priori process, or as an ideal body, the present 
clerical element would have been chosen, is a curious but unim- 
portant inquiry. With such an unvarying element in the corpo- 
ration from the start, Yale has come to be what it is. The result 
is not bad, but quite good. I am, therefore, inclined to infer, 
even at the risk of the further satire of the morning daily press of 
New York, that the machinery is not bad. Non constat, to be 
sure, but that there is other machinery which might have been or 
may be as good, but here I apply my second axiom, “ let well 
enough alone.” 

(2.) But one innovation has been made of late date—the substi- 
tution of six members chosen by the whole body of Alumni in 
place of former ex officio members. How has this worked? I 
entreat an honest answer to this very crucial inquiry. I asked 
this question publicly of late in a meeting of Yale Alumni, 
There could be but one answer. J¢ has not worked well, if it has | 
not worked ill. I venture to say that we do not owe to-day a 
single advance in any direction in the practical management of 
Yale affairs, to any of the highly distinguished Alumni whose 
names adorn the first page of our catalogue. The reasons are | 
obvious and need not be stated. So far as the Alumni members 
have said “ ditto” to the clerical members, they have done well; 
but we have no record of any other usefulness. 

(3.) I cannot forbear from laying stress here on the unwisdom 
of trying any experiments on this point. None are suggested 
which seem to me plausible, but if such were presented I should 
push them aside and prefer the old ways which have made Yale, 
as Mr. Webster once said of Massachusetts, “if not prima inter 
pares, certainly not secunda inter pares.” If this be bigotry, I 
am a bigot. 

(4.) One word as to the rights of alumni in this matter. While | 
I would say nothing to dispute the dependence of Yale upon her 
alumni, I must insist that the alumni have no rights whatever, in 
any proper sense of the word, in the selection of members of the 
corporation. That word is only applicable to those who by gifts 
have obtained, either by law or the terms of their gifts, the right 
to share in the control of the college, or those who by some 
existing positive law have such right. An alumnus is in this 
relation, merely one who has received the bounty, the training, 
and the influence of the college. The benefits conferred by the 
college do not tend to give him the right to regulate the college, 
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though they do generally inspire him with the love and gratitude 
which prompt him to wish to aid his alma mater. 

Finally, 1 would remark that I have no doubt, upon the evi- 
dence, that more business enterprise, somewhat better methods of 
administration generally, leading possibly to greater interest and 
pecuniary benefactions on the part of rich alumni, might well be 
desired in the management of the college, and to that end all 
should labor. 

But the great issue, the issue of issues, is the steadfast support 
of a reasonable, fixed system of studies. My hope for Yale is to 
see her a mighty, true University; but if she ever is such, the 
college will be only the more a college, with its rigid curriculum of 
studies which are adapted “to give us, not so much materials, 
as capacities.” 

D. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 








Notices of New Books. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tre Story or CuatpEs.*—The aim of this work will be best 
understood by a quotation from the prospectus of the series to 


which it belongs. “In the story form the current of each na 


tional life will be distinctly indicated, and its picturesque and 
noteworthy periods and episodes will be presented for the young 
reader in their philosophical relations to each other as well as 
to universal history. 

‘It will be the plan of the writers of the different volumes to 
enter into the real life of the peoples, and to bring them before 
the reader as they actually lived, labored and struggled—as they 
studied and wrote, and as they amused themselves.” 

Accordingly we find nearly a third of the whole book occupied 
by an introduction which treats principally of the ruins, first as 
they appeared in the times of Xenophon, of Alexander, of the 
Arabs, and of the Turks; then as they have been explored by 
Europeans, by Rich, who led the way at Koyunjik in 1820, by 
Botta at Koyunjik in 1842, and afterwards at Khorsabad, and by 
Layard at Nimrud, beginning early in Nov. 1845. An interesting 
chapter, though not a long one, is given to the researches and 
adventures of Mr. Layard. 

The ruins are then described at some length and an attempt is 
made by descriptions and pictorial illustrations to give a vivid 
idea of the palaces as they were when they stood in their glory. 
“The kings of Chaldea, Babylonia, and Assyria, seem to have 
been absolutely possessed with a mania for building” palaces 
and temples. And this not from vanity alone, but partly because 
their crude brick suffered so much and so quickly from the 
weather that it was often cheaper (p. 71) to build a new edifice 
than to keep an old one in repair. 

We may, perhaps, receive a hint not to trust too much to the 
argument de silentio from the “curious fact that in Assyria the 
ruins speak to us only of the living, and that of the dead there 

* The Story of Chaldea, from the earliest times to the rise of Assyria (treated as 
an introduction to the study of ancient history). By Z&NAipE A. RaGozin, mem- 
ber of the “Société Ethnologique” of Paris; corresponding member of the 
“ Athenée Oriental” of Paris. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1886. New Haven: E. P. Judd & Co. 
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are no traces whatever. One might think that people never died 
there at all” (p. 76). A possible explanation is suggested by the 
fact that “there is no country in the world where so many and 
such vast cemeteries have been discovered” as in Babylonia 
(p. 78). Especially “there is probably no other site in the world 
which can compare with Warka (Erech) in this respect” (p. 82, 
quoted from Loftus). 

The last chapter of the introduction is devoted to the Royal 
Library of Asshurbanipal (about 650 B.C.) at Nineveh. This 
library was first unearthed by Layard, but was made available 
to the world by the lamented Geo. Smith, who, in the midst of 
his work was stricken down by the plague, and died in Syria, in 
1876, at the early age of thirty-six. The brief story of his life is 
very sympathetically told. “The number of tablets from the 
Nineveh library alone passes ten thousand,” mostly relating to 
religion and science. The Chaldean book, a clay tablet, stamped 
while soft and then either dried or baked, and the pen, an iron 
rod with a triangular end, are well described with suitable illus- 
trations. 

After a general chapter on the Four Stages of Culture, no- 
madic, pastoral, agricultural, and civic, the Story of Chaldea is 
introduced by a discussion of the tenth chapter of Genesis, “ the 
oldest and most important document in existence concerning the 
origin of races and nations.” Our author regards the names in 
that chapter as names of nations rather than men, and fortifies 
his position by the great authority of St. Augustine. He limits 
the flood to “the countries which the Hebrews knew, which made 
their world,” remarking that this question was freely discussed 
among both the Jews and the Christian fathers. He observes 
that Gen. x., though ‘complete and correct,” as far as the then 
known world of the Jews was concerned, fails to mention the 
ancient Europeans except the Greeks (Javan), and utterly ignores 
“all those divisions of mankind which do not belong to one of 
the three great white races.” The Yellow race, which our author 
for convenience calls Turanian, so remarkable for originating and 
then stopping short of full development, he thinks at one time 
covered the whole of Western Asia. . . . before any other 
race occupied it—fifteen hundred years according to a very trust- 
worthy tradition. These Turanians he thinks may have been 
descendants of Cain.. 

The people of Shumir (Shinar, lower Chaldea) and Accad 

VOL. IX, 30 
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(upper Chaldea), brought with them the rudiments of civilization, 
the arts of writing and of working metals, and began digging 
canals and building with brick. Their religion, which is de- 
scribed at length, was a gloomy superstition, yet not without 
some genuine religious feeling, as appears in the so-called “ Pen- 
itential Psalms.” And this religion, in its earliest form, is still 
the only religion of the Turanian tribes in Siberia and Central 
Asia (p. 180). As a specimen, a metrical translation of the 
“famous incantation of the Seven Maskim,” by Professor Louis 
Dyer of Harvard, is given on page 182. 

A new civilization was introduced by an immigration either of 
Cushites or of Semites. Our author gives precedence to the 
Cushite theory, fixing the date of the immigration at not less 
than 4000 B. C., and connecting with it the legend of the man-fish 
Oannes, who came up from the Persian Gulf to instruct the 
people by day, and returned to the deep at night. 

“The first grand historical figure that meets us at the threshold 
of Chaldean history” is the Semite Sharrukin, king of Agadé 
(Accad, Gen. x. 10), better known as Sargon I. He was exposed 
like Moses, in an ark of rushes on the river, was rescued by a 
water-carrier, and brought up asa gardener. He reigned forty- 
five years and carried his arms from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean sea. He founded or enlarged the royal library at 
Erech (“the City of Books”) which, centuries later, furnished 
abundant material for the scribes of Asshurbanipal. His date 
has heretofore been fixed at about 2000 B. C., more or less. But 
a cylinder of Nabonidus (B. C. 550) has been found which says: 
“Shamash (the Sun-god), the great lord... . suffered me to 
behold the foundation cylinder of Naram-Sin, the son of Sharru- 
kin, which for thrice thousand and twice hundred years none of 
the kings that lived before me had seen. ‘The simple addition 
3200+550 gives 3750 B. C., as the date of Naram-Sin, and 3800 
as that of his father Sargon, allowing for the latter’s long reign !’” 
(p. 213). This “tremendously ancient date” the author inclines 
to accept, and on the strength of it, on page 304 gives the palm 
of antiquity to Chaldea over Egypt. But he is not quite self- 
consistent, for on page 209 Asshurbanipal (about 650 B. C.) is 
“fourteen centuries later; and on page 224, Khudur-Lagamar, 
the Chedorlaomer of Gen. xiv., is fixed at about 2200 B. C., and 
described as “the first with any flesh and blood reality about 
him, probably the first conqueror of whom the world has any 
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authentic record.” To the three hundred years of servitude 
which followed the conquest by Khudur-Lagamar some have 
assigned the already mentioned “ Penitential Psalms.” 

The Babylonian religion is next described, with its two divine 
triads, the first consisting of Anu, “Heaven,” Ra, “Lord of the 
Deep,” and Bel, the “ Lord ” who formed the world out of chaos ; 
the second, of Sin, the Moon-god, Shamash, the Sun-god, and 
Ramin, the Power of the Atmosphere. Then follow the five 
planetary divinities, Ninaar (Saturn), Marduk (Jupiter), Nergal 
(Mars), Nebo (Mercury), and Ishtar (Venus). These, with Belit, 
the wife of Bel, were the “twelve great gods.” Divination and 
omens engaged the attention of the Chaldeans from first to last. 

To the Chaldeo-Babylonians we owe our division of time, the 
sun-dial, and the week of seven days dedicated to the sun, the 
moon, and the five planets. Our names are merely translations 
of the Chaldean names, the order being somewhat changed. The 
Assyrian Sabattu (v) meant “completion of work, a day of rest 
for the soul,” and was to be strictly kept. The Babylonian sab- 
baths, unlike ours, came always on the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st and 
28th of the month without regard to the days of the week. Ac- 
cording to Schrader, however, there were but four sabbaths in 
the month, on the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th. 

The rest of the book is taken up with the legends and stories 
and the religion and mythology of the Chaldeans. The story of 
the Chaldean Genesis is told and illustrated. It is interesting to 
see a representation, from a Babylonian cylinder, of a human 
couple reaching out their hands for the fruit of a tree which 
stands between them, while a serpent stands “ behind the woman 
in—one might almost say—a whispering attitude.” 

The great epic of Izdubar is treated quite at length, and the 
celebrated deluge-tablet, which is the eleventh of the series and 
the best preserved of all, is translated in full from the German of 
Paul Haupt. So also the “ Descent of Ishtar” is summed up and 
illustrated by appropriate extracts and a metrical translation of 
the first part by Professor Dyer. The resemblances between the 
Chaldean and the Biblical accounts are discussed at large in their 
relation to Hebrew history. 

The book contains two maps and eighty illustrations, mostly 
from Rawiinson, Layard, and Smith. It tells the story of Chaldea 
well; not so as to supersede the works of Rawlinson and Smith, but 
80 as to be a valuable addition to our literature. A few inconsis- 
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tencies, one of which has been already mentioned in speaking of 
the date of Sargon I., while they lay the author open to criticism, 
do not make the work really less valuable, because they make it a 
more faithful picture of the present transition state of our knowl. 
edge, and the consequent unsettled condition of many questions, 

The present writer’s observation leads him to think that a 
chapter on the remarkable system of writing emploved by the 
Accadians and adopted by the Assyrians and Babylonians would 
have been read with great interest by the young. It would have 
derived additional interest from the fact that a somewhat similar 
system of writing is to this day employed by a mighty nation 
which our author regards as akin to these very Accadians, that 
members of this nation are in our very midst, and that their 
presence is liable at any time to become the most exciting politi- 
cal and social question before our people. To make way for such 
a chapter (if the size of the volume could not be increased) it is 
possible that the mythical discussions might have been slightly 
abridged; for youth has a halo of its own which makes all the 
world half mythical, and which renders a sharp-edged distine- 
tion between myth and history less necessary for the young than 


for older readers. 
W. HASKELL. 


Tse Lire or Socrery.*—Mr. Brown has here attempted to give 
a general yet scientific statement of the forces which are con- 
stantly at work in any given society; which, in fact, make that 
society what it is. Though the subject is a vast one, and would 
require volumes for anything like an adequate discussion, yet in 
the small space of two hundred and sixty pages, the author has 
succeeded in putting before his readers an outline, and in some 
cases more than an outline, of the elements entering into the life 
of society. 

Society is made up of human beings; hence it is conditioned 
first of all by the character of its units. These units are beings 
endowed with intellect, sensibility, and will, and these powers 
exercise a strikmg influence on the whole in which the units 
combine. But man is not an insulated unit having no connection 
with past or future. As his fathers were, so he is to a very large 
extent, and so will his children be. Physical, intellectual, and 
moral characteristics are all transmitted by heredity, so that in 


* The Life of Society. By Epmunp Woopwarp Brown. New York and 
London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New Haven: E, P. Judd. 
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any individual we see the resultant of forces acting through thou- 
sands of generations. But besides this tendency toward simi- 
larity, there is an opposite tendency toward dissimilarity. Each 
man is the summation of his ancestors plus an element which is 
quite his own. Hence each man has individuality, and conse- 
quently society, which is made up of units which are constantly 
giving place to slightly different ones, is itself in a perpetual 
state of change. 

Again, society is influenced by geographical, climatic and 
geological, conditions. People living on a coast indented with 
bays and rivers are fitted for navigation and commerce; while 
people living inland will naturally be hunters and farmers. Fur- 
thermore, density of population, ease of communication made pos- 
sible by sea-coast and rivers, render political integration easy ; 
while sparsity of population, and lack of communication found in 
mountainous and inland countries, tend in the opposite direction. 

But society as thus made up and conditioned is something more 
than a mechanical aggregate of units. It is an organism, and as 
such has a life, an influence, and a progress of its own. If the 
individuals on the one hand conditioned the society, no less, on 
the other, does the society mould the individuals. From birth to 
death one finds himself hemmed in on every side by fashions, 
customs, laws, institutions, so that what one is depends to a 
large extent on what others are around him. The son of a 
London merchant could not grow up a merchant prince among 
the Comanches; nor a Comanche lead his customary life in the 
heart of London. 

Society has also growth and progress like the individual, and 
in many instances, like the individual, has shown decline and 
dissolution. Here is a problem that is full of interest. Why 
have certain societies, after a vigorous growth and a high 
development, fallen into decay ? why have others reached a cer- 
tain stage only to rest there century after century? Is it a law 
of society that progress and growth must give way in turn to 
decline and death? Are our present civilized societies destined 
to meet the same fate that has befallen so many of their predeces- 
sors? We can only conjecture. 

Along with social growth comes social differentiation. Various 
institutions, the political, the industrial, the religous are devel- 
oped. Society becomes complex, takes on new forms, imposes 
hew restraints on its members; restraints which, though they 
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may be useful at the time often outlive their usefulness, and 
become grievances removable only by social revolution. 

In conclusion, society is divided into certain spheres, the 
domestic, the civil, the material, the intellectual, the moral, and 
the religious. In these spheres is circumscribed all human energy, 
in them is “the rounded story of man’s life.” In the study of 
these spheres is to be found the philosophy of history, the great 
principle by which can be explained the various movements 
which have taken place, and the remarkable epochs which have 
stood forth so conspicuously. Hence, also, a new way to study 
history ; we must look on society as a whole; not as a political 
or industrial society, but as made up of all these different spheres, 
each of which is constantly present, and in need of analysis. 

Such in brief are the views presented by the author; presented 
oftentimes with great vigor and clearness, and almost always 
illustrated by historical examples. 

The book, however, is open to criticism both as to arrange- 
ment, and in several instances as to matter. As to arrangement, 
there seems to be littleif any in the book; at least, it is not 
apparent what the author’s intention was in this respect. After 
the treatment of man’s influence upon society, the topics follow one 
another as if they were written just as they happened to suggest 
themselves to the author’s mind. Still further, we are left in 
complete doubt by the table of contents, and in many instances 
by the subsequent treatment, whether the author considers all the 
topics touched upon as of equal importance; or, if not, which are 
primary and which are secondary. 

There is, however, much in the book to be commended. Several 
important truths are brought out in a forcibly and interesting 
manner. For example, that good institutions alone will not make 
a good society. There must be men back of the institutions, and 
upon the character of these men far more than upon the instite- 
tions depends the character of the society. The corollary to this 
is also well stated; that institutions, however good, are not always 
transferable. Indeed their goodness is but relative, and might 
very possibly disappear in other places and under other conditions, 

The author has done well, too, in calling attention to the truth 
that institutions which at one stage of civilization are considered 
immoral and detrimental may very well have been at some former 
stage useful and even necessary. Slavery and despotism are at 
present held up to execration, yet there have been times in the 
world’s history when each was beneficial. 
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Slavery was almost the first step in political differentiation. 
It tended to develop governmental structures, and governmental 
activity. It further allowed to the free class that leisure which 
is absolutely essential to an advancing civilization, but which 
could be had at that early stage only as a concomitant of slavery. 
Despotism accustomed men to discipline, and trained them to 
act together and under control, both of which results are indis- 


pensable in an early stage of civilization. 
W. F. Booru. 


Evotution oF To-pay.*—Dr. Conn, the instructor in Biology 
in Wesleyan University, here attempts to give “a summary of 
the theory of Evolution as held by scientists at the present time, 
and an account of the progress made by the discussions and inves- 
tigations of a quarter of a century.” There has long been need 
of such a work, for hitherto people, to inform themselves about 
the theory of evolution, have had to consult a variety of works, 
many of them of great interest and of the first importance, but 
too elaborate and sometimes too technical for the general reader. 
The critical discussions also have naturally demanded a consider- 
able degree of mental training. The want of a good popular 
exposition of Evolution Dr. Conn has now happily supplied. He 
begins with a plain statement of the meaning of Evolution and 
shows how it has been misunderstood. He then takes up the 
main points of the theory and expounds with clearness and impar- 
tiality. His fairness of tone is sure to win the confidence of those 
who seek for information in his pages. We have not been able to 
test his work from the specialist’s point of view but so far as we 
can judge Dr. Conn deserves high praise for the manner in which 
he has carried out his undertaking. 


Tae Arr Amateur for May contains a colored study of a 
calf by James M. Hart, a decorative head with passion-flower 
background by Ellen Welby, and the third of the admirable bird 
and flower studies, besides six pages of outline sketches, mono- 
grams (K), and designs for wood carving, china decoration, and 
embroidery. The leading feature of the number is the article on 
American pictures at the forthcoming Paris Salon, with numerous 
illustrations, of which the most striking are a seaside sketch by 
Henry Bacon, some capital studies of dogs by Miss Lotz and 
Miss Strong, and a sketchy but effective double-page drawing by 


* Evolution of To-day, etc. By H. W. Conn, Ph.D. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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E. L. Weeks of his picture of the “Mogul Emperor returning 
from Prayer.” The Academy and Impressionist exhibitions in 
New York receive critical notice, and there are numerous other 
articles of interest, those on painting spring flowers and the 
fitting up of summer residences being especially seasonable, 
Price $4 per year, single copy 35 cents. Montague Marks, N. Y, 


Tue MaGazinE or Art, for May, contains an account of the 
Mary Jane Morgan collection of pictures by Charles de Kay, 
which is illustrated by engravings from some of its most notable 
pictures. The frontispiece of the number is an engraving by 
Vengling, of Millet’s, “ Gathering Beans.” A picture of Constable 
is also re-produced, which brought some $7,000. Delacroix’s 
“Tiger and Serpent” is given, and so are Albert Ryder’s “The 
Resurrection,” Dagnan-Bouveret’s “Orphan in Church,” and 
Corot’s “ Wood Gatherers.” 

The opening article of the number is on “ Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl Beaconsfield,” by George Saintsbury, and illustrated with 
re-productions of Millais’s portrait; Boehm’s portrait bust; a 
page of caricatures re-produced from Punch, 1844-1882; and a 
sketch made by Harry Furniss of the Premier during his last 
appearance in the Commons. There is an article on “ Ceilings 
and Walls,” by J. H. Poilen; and a sketch of Mr. T. Nelson 
Maclean, an English sculptor, examples being given from his 
work; Mr. Lewis F. Day discusses “ Art in Metal Work.” Also, 
an exquisite engraving of “ A Gorge in the Tyrol,” by Hellmuth 
Ratzer. Russian Art is treated of by Vladimir Stassoff, and 
illustrated from the famous collection at the Hermitage.—Cassell 
& Company, New York City. 35 cents a copy, $3.50 a year. 


“ Arr anpD Decoration,” for April, contains a Design for 
Leather ; Cabinet Side-board by Ed. Dewson; Decorative Bor- 
der; Decorative Figure, by Flaming; Designs for Dining Room, 
by Walter Crane; Frieze Design for Wall; Geo. W. Brenneman’s 
Studio; Helmets from various sources; Jeweled and Mosaic Door 
Lights, by Ed. Dewson; Lances from various sources; Panel 
Design for Ceiling; Raquenet; Sketches from Pepita, by Alfred 
Thompson ; Suggestions for Fan Painting; Suggestions for Em- 
broidery; Suggestions for Tile Painting; Three-fold Leather 
Screen, by H. H. D. Pierce; The Flowers of Venice, by Abbot 
F. Graves. Tur Monrns. Published by Art and Decoration 
Co., 7 Warren St., New York. Subscription, $2.50 per year, 
single copies 25 cents. 
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